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THE MISSION OF THE LAITY. 


Ir is desirable to correct a mistake into which many well- 
meaning persons are wont to fall, with respect to the position 
and the duties of the laity in the Catholic Church. Accord- 
ing to a very common Protestant idea, the Catholic laity are 
the tools, the instruments, or the victims, of an ambitious, 
grasping, and intriguing priesthood. They are forced blindly 
to follow wherever they are led. They have no intelligent 
place in the vast Catholic system. Unable to exercise any 
independent act of judgment, tamely submissive to the iron 
rule of authority, the laity of the Church, according to the 
prevalent Protestant notions, occupy within its pale a position 
almost strictly analogous to that of the scholars in a large 
public school. They sit at the feet of their masters with con- 
siderable fear, and with little affection; and if they hesitate to 
comply with the imperious demands of those who hold them 
in spiritual bondage, they are either compelled to an unwill- 
ing obedience by the terrors of conscience, or they are rudely 
repulsed from the communion of their brethren. 

We cannot, indeed, feel surprised that notions so wild 
and so unreal should prevail among those who are strangers to 
Catholic unity. It is a note of the true religion, that it 
should ever present itself as an enigma to those without—as 
amystery which cannot be unravelled, until an inward capacity 
has been imparted to the mind, not unlike the restoration of 
sight to the blind, or the bringing in of a light into a dark 
room. Not until this capacity has been bestowed upon the 
intellect, is the trne character of the Church comprehended. 
People wander up and down, turn hither and thither, become 
vexed through disappointment, lose their patience and tem- 
per, and at last break out into angry imprecations, when they 
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attempt to penetrate the I: we ponies of the Catholic system 
without having first discovered the true clue to it. But when 
Divine grace has granted to theetn this clue, then every thing 
assumes a new aspect. What they before thought to be so 
in comprehensible, now becomes as plain as need be. ‘The 
proportions of things appear. ‘The beauty of the Church is 
both seen and appreciated, ‘Then her authority no longer 
presents itself in the light of a stern, unbending, unsympa- 
thising iron rule. Ifit be the most absolute of all authori- 
ties, admittine no contradiction within its own domain of 
faith and morals, it is (like all really great authority) gentle, 
forbearing, indulgent in the extreme. ‘The very restraints 
that, for the sake of the faith, it imposes upon the intellect 
and the rea: son, in fact secure for the mind a more ample 
ficld of inquiry, in which it can freely range with pertect 
security. It must be almost self-evident, that the very abso- 
luteness of the spiritual authority of the Church renders it 
necessarily the least imperious of all powers. Just as a per- 
son, conscious of true greatness, does not feel it necessary to 
be ever coming the great man over others, so the Church, with 
an intimate pereeption of its own unlimited authority, is ten 
thousand times more patient, more indulgent, more benig- 
nant than seets with self- constituted powers, which are Inva- 
rlably lax, careless, and false rrave matters of faith, but 
rigid, stringent, and peemied | in “Tittle points of pharisaical 
observanee. In fact ; without m aking proi esslOus ‘of liberal- 
ity, nay, without pretending in any way to sympathise with 
What is called liberality in the present day, the au uthority of 
the Catholic Church i is in reality the least ex: actin ¢ and the 
least interfering of all autheritics. It controls it restrains, 
and it directs, in such a way that you are searce ly sensible of 
the restraints it 1m} poses Upon you, This is, in fact, the per- 
fection of what the Seriptu res call the liberty of the sons of 
God. It is liberty in opposition to license ; and so it is felt 
to be, and is ¢ onsequently enjoyed, by all who are consistent 
children of the Church. 

As itis in the case of authority, so is it wi 
the line of demareation which separates the 
clergy. This line of separation is divinely 
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the Catho ystem the priests and prelates are not the de- 
lega of the people, but their pastors and rey Then 
Office, with its manifold powers and responsibilitics, comes 
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rom God, and is marked-off by a special consceration from 
the ranks of the people. ‘The line of demarcation is so broad 
and so plain, that no one ever dreams of invading it; and vet 
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from one another tends to bring into the greater prominence 
the marvellous unity and mutual codperation of the whole. 
The clergy and the laity are distinguished, but they are not 
divided, from one another. They have different duties and 
different privileges, but they have a common mission ; their 
work varies in detail, but its object and its end is one and 
the same. Every member of the Church is bound, within his 
own sphere, by the same general obligation which binds the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself; for every Christian lies under a 
grave moral obligation to promote the interests of religion, 
as far as he can, in the position of life in which Providence 
has placed him. Hence, while the Sovereign Pontiff rules 
the whole flock, both pastors and people, from the chair of 
Peter, and while the prelates and priests, in subordination to 
him, are guiding the special portions of the one flock intrusted 
to their care, the laity also are in like manner labouring,— 
all working out the same idea, all tciling for the same 
end—the honour of God, and the salvation of men. ‘The 
Church, in fact, is a great community, in which no one is 
allowed to remain idle. ‘To each individual member of that 
community is allotted the particular task which he has to 
perform. ‘There is no confusion of office, no intrusion, no 
insubordination ; and yet all are expected to work together 
in different positions, and by different means, for the same 
common end—the spiritual interests of humanity. 

[t may not be uninteresting to notice some of the various 
Ways In which Providence calls the Catholic laity to labour 
for the advancement of the Church and the salvation of souls. 
There is, indeed, no honest calling in which a good Chris- 
tan cannot do something for the Divine glory; and most 
people, wherever they are placed, can often do more than 
they are apt to suppose. Bunt, without doubt, certain posi- 
tions present peeuliar advantages for this purpose; and to 
some of these positions we now propose to turn the reader's 
attention, 

I. Let us, then, first of all, glance at the opportunities 
afforded by political life for advancing the cause of truth 
and religion, Some men are as naturally called to enter into 
politics by the providential accidents of birth or education, 
as others are called to the conventual or ecclesiastical state. 
And ina country like our own, with its free institutions, its 
popular discussions, its parliamentary action, such persons 
have a dircet and a very considerable degree of power, either 
vor good or ill. They have a mission to fulfil; and a noble 
mission it is, if entered upon with an honest heart and with 
uigh principle, and without selfishness of view. it is not 
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our part at present to discuss the details of British political 
life, nor to lay down, as if with dogmatic precision, the par- 
ticular lines which Catholic public men should take upon the 
questions that come before them. It must, indeed, be evi- 
dent to fair and candid thinkers, that in so wide a field as 
politics there must be a large class of questions upon which 
politicians may take very opposite courses, without any dere- 
liction of duty, and with continued deference to the highest 
Catholic principle. Nor can we imagine a more fatal mistake 
than to suppose that in matters where Catholics are really free, 
every individual mind is bound to cast itself into the same 
eroove. As an instance of a question on which men equally 
high-principled and equally devoted to the Church may form 
conflicting opinions, take the discussion at present before the 
House of Commons on legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. According to the Catholic religion, such mar- 
riages are valid as often as the proper dispensation has been 
obtained from the supreme ecclesiastical authority, to whom 
alone it belongs, by divine right, to impose impediments nulli- 
fying the marriage contract. But according to the present 
English statute-book, these marriages, although binding in cone 
science, and valid before God, are invalid in the eye of the 
civillaw., Now we can conceive Catholic politicians adopting, 
on strictly conscientious grounds, two opposite courses with 
respect to the proposal for repealing the existing English law. 
Some may think that it is, on the whole, better and safer 
that a few persons now and then should suffer a civil incon- 
venience, than that greater relaxations should take place with 
regard to marriages in a country, where the spiritual author- 
ity controlling and directing such questions has been set aside, 
and where the tendency of the times is continually to relax 
and weaken the obligations of the marriage state. Others, 
again, may argue that, as the civil law has no power from 
God to interfere with a sacrament, or to assign the condi- 
tions requisite to its validity, and as such conditions could 
never be binding in conscience, it is in the highest degree 
expedient that the laws imposing these restrictions should be 
repealed, as occasion offers. If ill effects follow from this 
repeal, they are accidental, and not designed. Besides, those 
only are really responsible for them who by their schism and 
heresy continue in rebellion against the Church. It is the 
duty of a Christian statesman to endeavour to the utmost of 
his power to render the laws of the state in harmony with the 
laws of God; and he is in no way responsible for the acci-. 
dental consequences which, contrary to his intention, may 
result from the change of the law. Besides, it is so great an 
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injustice, and so serious a wrong, that those who contract 
marriage validly before God and the Church should have to 
suffer civil penalties for so doing, that it becomes a matter of 
plain duty to remedy this wrong; for we are not to injure 
one man in order to benefit another; and therefore we are not 
to sanction an unjust law that oppresses honest people, lest the 
removal of it should by accident afford a facility to others to 
sin. Let us take, if possible, the proper means to remove 
this facility; but to perpetuate a wrong, and to inflict an 
injury, are not the proper means. Here, then, are two sides 
of the same question, both of them founded upon weighty 
and religious principles, either of which can be safely adopted 
by the most high-minded Catholic politician. For ourselves 
individually, we prefer the latter course, as it appears most 
consonant with the spirit of the Church ; but it is well known 
that the former opinion has been more generally acted upon, 
and that too by men of undoubted probity and principle. 

We may adduce as another case wherein high-principled 
men may differ without dereliction of duty, the question of 
the admission of Jews into Parliament. There never can be 
any real harmony between Jews, as such, and Catholics. ‘The 
former are the implacable enemies of the Christian name ; 
and however much they may simulate friendship for the 
Church or its members, in their heart of hearts they enter- 
tain the bitterest hatred against the Catholic religion, as being 
the only true and adequate representative of Christianity. 
They will fraternise without scruple with the various sects of 
Protestantism; and, as Alderman Salomons used to do dur- 
ing the period of his mayoralty, they will on grand occasions 
honour with their presence the churches of the Establishment, 
and entertain at public dinners the prelates and dignitaries of 
the national Church. But they feel that all this can be done 
without any loss of principle: for none know better than 
they that there are only two religions which have any thing to 
say for themselves,—the old Jewish and the Catholic Church. 
None feel more keenly than they, that, to be a real Christian, 
such as a Jew can hate with the same rancour with which he 
hates the name of Christ, a man must be a Catholic. Regard- 
ing, then, the Jew as the implacable opponent of real Chris- 
tianity, the high-principled Catholic politician may very fairly 
demur to his admission into Parliament. He may feel that, 
however anomalous may be the actual Christian condition of 
the country and the constitution, still there is hope of amend- 
ment so long as its Christian character is openly avowed and 
respected. Jor this reason, he may be averse to the support 
of any measure by which the public profession of Christianity 
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may be weakened or destroyed. We can well imagine a Ca- 
tholic politician acting upon thesé grounds, and sympathising 
to a great extent with the able and earnest speech recently 
delivered by Mr. Walpole in the House of Commons. We 
felt as we perused this speech, that if England had been 
a Catholic country, and if Parliament were not the motley 
collection of discordant religions that it is, the arguments of 
Mr. Walpole would have been unanswerable. But there was 
nothing in his gencral line of argument which might not have 
been used by a Catholic of high principle. 

On the whole, our own sympathies are on the other side ; 
not that we love the Jews much, but that we love justice more. 
It is unfair, under the actual constitution of England, to ex- 
clude Jews from the Icgislature, when they are admissible to 
other positions equally responsible, and when even professed 
infidels can take their seats in the House without a symptom of 
disapprobation. We believe furthcr, that to advocate perfeci 
equality of civil rights, is the course best adapted to the in- 
terests of religion in this country and at this day. Tor these 
reasons, therefore, and similar ones, the admission of Jews 
into parliament is rightly upheld by the Catholic members. 
We have not, however, alluded to this subject for the pur- 
pose of entering upon a political discussion; we merely glance 
at it as being one of many other questions wherein opposite 
sides may be conscientiously taken by Catholic politicians 
acting upon high principles, and without subjecting them, 
with justice, to the charge of being religiously disunited. 
Disunion lies not in men taking different sides in matters 
of detail, but in violating or deflecting from fundamental 
principles. A politician ceases to act as a Catholic when he 
prometes such measures as the divorce bill, which contradicts 
the dogmas of our faith; but in adopting this or that line in 
matters which do not contradict Catholic faith or principle, 
he is not only making a fair use of his Christian liberty, but 
by SO doing he may be best subserving the interests of reli- 
gion. For it must be remembered, that properly speaking, 
the Church, as such, takes no side in politics; and her cause 
is best promoted by the maintenance of liberty of opinion in 
all these affairs; provided always that this liberty is not made 
a cloak for the advancement of private, selfish, and dishonour- 
able ends. In our view, so long as a Catholic politician does 
not truckle to mere power, so long as he is faithful to the 
Church, and admitted to be such, he may follow with advant- 
age whatever political course he thinks best. We may con- 
sider his particular opinions to be either well or ill founded, 
as the case may be; we may differ from the line he chooses 
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to take, and may wish that he had preferred our own; but, 
supposing him to be really faithful to the Church, and above 
dishonourable suspicions, he is in his own way serving the 
Chureh, while we are doing so in ours. In all that he may 
do—and how great are his opportunities !—tfor the social im- 
provement of the people in general, he is doing good service 
to the cause of religion, and consequently of the Church. 
Our model politician would take an active interest in every 
thing relating to the social and political good of the nation, 
while he would avoid the reputation of being a mere religious 
partisan. At the same time, he would be true to the cause of 
the Chureh, watchful over her interests, prompt to rise in her 
vindreation whenever she was assailed, bold in pressing her 
political and civil claims upon public attention, earnest in his 
cllorts to secure religious justice for the poor, the soldier, 
the sailor, the orphan, and the prisoner; and by the good 
sense, the discretion, and the dignity of his own character, 
able to earn for himself the right to be listened to by the 
{louse with respect and with attention. A Catholic layman, 
who should be thus faithful to God, large-minded in his view 
of public affairs, able by the weight of his personal character 
to command the attention of Parliament, and above the suspi- 
clon of interested motives, would be in a condition to do great 
things for the cause of religion. Such a man is called to a 
vast and honourable and most important mission ; and he will 
not have lived and laboured in vain, if he exccute it with 
fidelity to the sacred principles of his holy religion. 

2. Next in importance to the position of an honourable 
and high-principled Catholic pelitician, although scarcely 
second to it in its opportunities of doing good, comes that 
of the Catholic landlord and proprietor. It has been ob- 
served by writers on political economy, that the really serious 
evil of absentecism does not consist in the mere withdrawal 
of a certain amount of capital from a country, so much as in 
the interruption of those friendly and paternal relationships 
which should exist between the landlord and his tenants. 
And there can, indeed, be no doubt that a sensible and good 
resident proprietor, who in every thing desires to act for the 
benefit of his people and the honour of God, has a thousand 
daily and hourly opportunities of promoting the true interests 
of religion. if his lot be cast in a Protestant country, and his 
tenants almost exclusively consist of Protestants, the consist- 
ent example of his own life, and the charities of his family, 
are among the most efficient preachers of the Catholic faith. 
We do not mean that by these charities the poor are brought 
back to the Church in any numbers; nor do we consider it 
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advisable to make converts by such means. Of all animals, 
bread-and-butter Catholics are those whom we most abhor. 
They are redolent of insincerity and hypocrisy. ‘They come 
before you with their smooth faces and their whining voices ; 
and all the time that they are listening to your expositions of 
the Catholic religion, they are thinking within themselves of 
the worldly gain their new religion may bring them. ‘Their 
fervour is in proportion to the length of your purse. Their 
attendance at Mass, and the precision with which they come 
to their duties, is regulated by the season of the year during 
which the squire resides at his country-seat. At Christmas 
they are excellent Catholics; none so devout, none so carried 
away by the joyousness of the sacred time. From April to 
August their zeal suffers a remarkable declension. The spring 
and summer have a depressing influence upon their devotions ; 
and consequently, during those seasons the missionary priest 
has more abundant time for study; his confessions become 
fewer, and his Sunday congregations unpleasantly thin. But, 
strangest of all, should new times dawn upon the village,— 
if the landlord leave the district to spend some years abroad, 
—if the estate pass into Protestant hands, and wealth and 
plenty take their departure, leaving in their stead nothing 
better than poverty and want,—somehow or other these 
changes seem to create corresponding changes in the faith, 
the hope, and the charity of these bread-and-butter Catholics. 
It is astonishing what sympathy exists in their minds between 
physical and moral changes. A new Protestant landlord 
awakens, of a sudden, old Protestant recollections. The 
visions of youth, the scenes of other days, come back again 
to their minds; and the end is, that when bread-and-butter 
is henceforth to come to them through a Protestant channel, 
they give up the faith which can no longer lead to the satis- 
fying of their many temporal wants. From all such Catho- 
lics, therefore, we devoutly pray to be delivered; and a land- 
lord cannot commit a greater practical blunder, nor throw 
away more effectually the advantages of his position, than by 
lending himself to make converts of this description. If the 
Protestant poor are ever to be reconciled to the Church, it 
must be by a more solid process than this system of conver- 
sion indicates. A man who will be satisfied with less imme- 
diate and less showy results will, in the end, do the most 
good, His aim ought to be directed towards the religious 
protection and education of those who already profess the 
faith, and towards the moral improvement of those who do 
not. Let him provide for the former eflicient schools and 
suitable churches; and let him encourage in the latter the 
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exercise of plain moral duties,—repressing, as fav as he can, 
impurities and drunkenness, and aiding in all lawful attempts 
to give them an honest education. ‘Then, if conversions take 
place at all, they will perhaps be few in number, but they 
will be the result of conviction. People, perceiving that reli- 
gion is not made the necessary condition for assistance and 
encouragement, will have no temptation to act the part of 
hypocrites. The few that may notwithstanding do so will 
be scouted by the rest. And hence, whenever a conversion 
really takes place, it will, in all probability, be sincere; and 
the new Catholie will remain faithful to the Church, what- 
ever changes or reverses may occur in the mission. 

But it is in his capacity as a county magistrate, a poor-law 
guardian, a subscriber to the hospitals, &c. that a Catholic 
proprietor can do the most direct benefit to religion, next to 
founding and supporting schools and churches. THis position 
gives him a weight which the priest is unable to command. 
He will therefore be listened to and obeyed where the other 
would be repulsed and insulted. He can repress some, at 
least, of the petty acts of tyranny which, through an invete- 
rate prejudice, are perpetrated every day upon the Catholic 
poor. He can secure justice for the aged poor in the union 
workhouse. He can watch over the Catholic children in 
those workhouses, and prevent, to a certain extent, the whole- 
sale proselytism that so universally disgraces them. He can 
repress the same proselytism in the hospitals, and other pub- 
lic charities, of which his position renders him a supporter: 
and in these, as well as in many other ways besides, he can 
fulfil a mission of considerable dignity, and of the most lasting 
benefit to his fellow-creatures. 

But if we cross the water on a visit to the Emerald Isle, 
we shall find in its Catholic peasantry a still more extensive 
sphere in which an upright Catholic proprietor can carry on 
his mission for the glory of God. The landlord is Ireland’s 
real difficulty. He is the representative of social wrong, and 
its perpetuator. Although there are, of course, many honour- 
able exceptions, it is nevertheless strictly true, that the ma- 
jority of the large Protestant proprietors of Ireland, even to 
this day, fill the position of an army of occupation. They 
have no real sympathy with the people among whom they 
live: they regard them as an inferior race, and they dislike 
them both on political and on religious grounds. ‘lhis here- 
ditary antipathy comes into operation in a thousand ways. 
It makes the magistrates harsh and severe at the petty ses- 
sions; it induces them to punish the smallest infraction of 
excise or similar laws with the sternest vengeance; it makes 
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them prone to listen to stories against the poor, and prepared 
beforehand, coutrary to the maxims of English law, to con- 
sider aman guilty until he is proved innocent. The ‘n comes 
in the readiness to ¢ ispossess tenants, especially when they are 
Catholics; and all those thousand da ily wrongs which create 
little stir in Mngland, because they are so common. Jtven in 
those cases where the proprietors mcan to do well, and where 
their wives and daughters take a i personal interest in the con- 
Lition of the poor,—visiting them in their cottages, giving them 
clothes at Christmas, and providing for them the means of 
instruction,—even in these cases (which of late years have 
increased so much), with the best intentions, some positive 
injustice or wrong is very often inflicted. The Countess of 
Ballyowen has the neatest possible cottages for her poor peo- 
fe. Every year, alter the London season, she visits her irish 
states, and remains at the family seat for four, or even six 
months. Iter ladyship and her daughters, Lady I'rances and 
Lady Belinda, are full of plans for the improvement of the 
tenantry. Lady Frances hes such a dear little school for the 
village-girls of Ballyowen, She visits it two or three times 
in the week, and personally lispects all the work done by the 
children. She would not for the world interfe re with their 
religion ; and yet she requires a chapter of the Bible to be 
read every ¢ lay, and she strives to induce the children to listen 
to its perusal, The Rev. Henry Seymour, the Protestant 
curate, drops in occasionally, and says a kind word to the 
girls, especially to those whose — are indifferent about 
religion, Lady Frances would be very glad if the parish- 
priest would also drop in on the same terms; but she has 
never spoken with him, and, to tell the truth, she rather 
shrinks from encountering him. Her father, Lord Bally- 
owen, is a Tory of the vin school, yet not quite an Orange- 
man. I]is ancestors came over with Cromwell, and got pos- 
session of an extensive district that then belonged to the 
Macearthy Mores. Lie has always lived of good terms with 
his tenantry, and gives his labourers constant employment. 

Their hire averages from cightpence to tenpence a-day, with- 
out food; and in harvest-time they get as much as one-and- 
Sixpence, His land is not let at a high rate, the average 
being about two pounds per acre ; but he gives no leases, 
and allows nothing for improvements. He has never been 
known to eject a tenant because he was a Catholic; but when- 
ever he has any farm to let, he prefers to give it to a Pro- 
testant. This steward is a Protestant, and so are the prin- 
cipal persons about the house. He is fond of Scotchmen, 
and almost every year witnesses some new importation. His 
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gamekeeper is a Scotchman, aid so is his bailiff, and so are 
a few of the most thriving farmers on his estate; while his 
agent is a sharp Dublin attorney, of high Protestant princi- 
ples. ‘The old lord sometimes speaks of events that happened 
in the disturbed times, and Is up to all the dodges by which, 
in those exciting days, a troublesome tenant was converted 
into a whiteboy and ribbonman. His lords sulp hates the name 
of O'Connell, and has always thought it a pity that Smith 
O'Brien was not hanged. Yet he is not by any means a vio- 
lent man: he wishes to live in peace. He has given ground 
for a Catholic chapel on his estate, although he does not con- 
ceal his dislike of the Catholic religion. Je shakes hands 
with the priest, when they accidentally meet, with an atr of 
ineflable coudescension; but in the midst of his family circle, 
in Parliament, and at wre meetings, he does not hesitate 
to avow his belief, that the priests are at the bottom of all 
the mischief that goes on in Ircland; and he thanks God 
that the shadow of a priest has never darkened the doors of 
his house. 

This is neither an untrue nor an unreal description of the 
better class of large Protestant proprietors. And it is evident 
that there can be no reciprocity of affection between parties 
so fundamentally at variance in their habits of thought, their 
religious convictions, and their hereditary prejudices, as a 
landlord of this stamp and the Irish Catholic poor. What is 
the consequence? ‘The very children at Lady Frances’ school 
do not, and cannot, give her their whole confidence. In all 
she does for them they think that she must have some object 
in view, which has not as yet transpired. ‘They attend her 
school (which j is perhaps under the National Board, or is, for 
wise reasons, tolerated by the priest) wita a fec Jing that they 
must be on their guard against any assault which may be 
made upon their faith. T hey see the favour with which Mary 
3rown, a Protestant, aud Catherine O’Brien, an apostate, are 
regarded at the great house; and they have in consequence 


to rr their little hearts day by day against the danger of 


being led away from the faith of their "fathers through the 
lust of worldly gain. ‘Thus they grow up, taking what they 
can get, but taking it with fear and doubt. Others do the 
same. The tenants see the best farms given over to strangers. 
Lhey cannot help the importation of Presbyterian bailiffs and 
farmers. ‘They know the deep feeling of hatred to the Church 
entertained by all the race of Ballyowen, since the first of the 
family in Cromwell’s time put his foot on Irish soil. ‘They 
know also the political opinions of the old lord, and they 
_ appreciate keenly the “ black” Protestantism of ‘the young 
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viscount. They are familiar with the gentle arts of prose- 
lytism, successfully practised by the amiable countess and her 
earnest daughters: and the social result is,;—not the exist- 
ence of a mutual tie between landlord and tenant, not the 
eradual growth of feelings of respect, affection, and gratitude 
for kindnesses received, but one ENDURING STATE OF PER- 
PETUAL SUSPICION, 

Although we regret to say that there are some Catholic 
proprietors in Irel: ind who appear as if it were their chief 
ambition to imitate the unsympathetic pride and harshness 
of the Tory-Protestants, yet we hope that these are the rare 
exceptions. U ndoubtedly, an upright Catholic layman who 
really wishes to act on principle, and in all he does to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Church, has nowhere such opportu- 
nities as in Ireland. ven were he never to mix in politics, 
as a landlord and as a magistrate he will find his hands 
always full. He can take the part of the poor at the sessions 
when his brother magistrates chance to be in a particularly 
anti-Catholic spirit. He can check to some extent, or at all 
events regulate, the reckless spirit of emigration. His wife 
and children can do with effect what the Protestant ladies 
attempt with such hapless results. Their gifts and presents, 
their visits to the cottages, their endeavours at the social 
improvement of their tenantry, their care of the young girls, 
their offers of getting them on in the world, will not be re- 
ceived with distrust and suspicion, ‘The good which they do 
will be permanent; and the result will be the srowth of that 
spirit of mutual sympathy, kindness, respect, “and affection, 
the absence of which is, above every thing else, the most 
grievous social evil of Ireland. If the Catholics whom Provi- 
dence places in the position of landed proprietors in Ireland 
will love God instead of fashion; and, remembering that 
property has its duties no less than its rights, will faithfully 
endeavour to fulfil those duties by personal and kindly inter- 
course with the poor ;—the good that they will in these ways 
effect, the happiness that they will be the instruments of 
diffusing around them, the religious influences that they will 
bring to bear, will be a never- failing source of consolation to 
them throughout life, no less than a powerful advocate on 
their behalf at the hour of death. 

J. We have by no means explored all the various fields 
of labour in which the intelligent and earnest Catholic lay- 
man can cooperate with the Church, and take his part in her 
glorious mission for the salvation of souls. In these coun- 
tries, and at this time, there can hardly be a more general 
means of advancing the great cause we have at heart, than by 
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literature. If we desire to make a lasting impression on the 
public mind, we must labour to get access to it through the 
instrumentality of good and useful books. The English are 
areading people. ‘Their domestic habits cherish and foster 
their love of reading; and, perhaps, their Protestant educa- 
tion, creating, as it does, a restlessness in the intellect, which 
is still farther excited by the absence of devotional objects 
and devotional feelings, stimulates an unnatural appetite for 
mere intellectual food. But, however this be, it is certain 
that reading is quite an English passion. The old father 
reads himself to sleep every day after dinner; his loving wife 
listens for a time to the monotony of his tones, and precedes 
him into the arms of Morpheus. Every house has its library ; 
aud every young boy and girl have their shelves of books. 
Thus literature is evidently a most important channel for 
good or evil; and to underrate its value, to discourage its 
pursuit, to be indifferent to its success, argues either 
ignorance of the actual habits of the nation, or a serious 
want of practical discernment. It is very true that the 
literature of England is essentially Protestant, and essen- 
tially anti-Catholic. It is also true, that the mass of the 
people do not, at present, and will not, read Catholic books. 
Any attempt, therefore, at the formation of a Catholic litera- 
ture must, in its own nature, be an uphill and arduous task. 
It will have to contend with great difficulties; but these 
difficulties are by no means insuperable. Already the ice is 
beginning to thaw, and it may not be very long before a 
greater revolution is effected in these matters than we can 
at present anticipate. For ourselves, we have a strong belief 
in the principle that a thoroughly good article is sure to sell. 
A really able paper is certain to succeed; and although it 
may be slow in getting into circulation, this is only a tempo- 
rary inconvenience. Catholic literature, therefore, will work 
its way through every difliculty, if it really deserve to suc- 
ceed. Without doubt, a weak, timid, fawning, sycophantic 
literature will ever crawl along the ground, until it bury 
itself in some congenial mire; but then, the reason is, not 
because it is Catholic, but because it is contemptible. Its 
vulgarity, its toadyism is to blame,—not the correctness of 





its principles. Of course, until booksellers and reviewers 
and newspaper conductors see this, there is no chance for a 
Catholic literature. But there are symptoms at present that 
people are beginning to open their eyes to this very common 
truth. What we want is, to get a hearing in the country, 
and to take a worthy place in the field of its literature. 
There are great odds against us. Arrayed against us is the 
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prestige of the national Protestantism. We cannot flatter the 
popular prejudices or the popular vanity, by the reproduc- 
tion of oft-refuted les. We must, on many subjects, say 
unpopular things. We are antagonistic, necessarily, to the 
national mind. ‘These are obstacles in our way, which neither 
time nor talent will easily remove. ut, in spite of them all, 
Catholic literature will obtain a fair position amid the litera- 
ture of the country, when it deserves it. A really good book 
will be read; an able review will succeed. If pains be taken, 
and capital expe nded, and a high literary standard sustained, 
a proportionate success will attend such labours. If we fail, 
it will be because we deserve to fail; if we succeed, it will 
be because we have merited success. And there are many 
among the Catholic laity of the land, whose easy cireum- 
stances, and high education, and peculiar abilities, mark them 
out as being specially qualified to engage in this influential 
sphere of labour; where, if the seed be sown in faith, the 
fruit will be gathered-in in due season, 


WHAT WAS THE RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARE? 
No. IT’, 
[N two former papers we have shown that our great poet 
lived in a Catholic atmosphere; that his home, his friends, 
his patrons were Catholic. We must now come to details 
more pc sonal to himself. And to begin with his marriage. 


No event in his life is a greater puzzle to the thick-and- thin 
sree of the unimpeachable morality of our poet. ‘The 
register of his marriage cannot be found; but in the Wor- 


cester “registry is a copy of the bond on which a license is 
granted to him and Anne Hathaway to be married after once 
asking the bans. This bond is dated Nov. 28, 1582. Six 
months afterwards, in May 1583, his eldest child, Susanna, 
was baptised at Stratford. For ourselves it is no d manenety to 

suppose that the author of Venus and Adonis, Th >» Passionate 
Pilgrim, The Lover's Complaint, may have been as Ticentions 
In his deeds as in his words. But his = = d-f- 
ferently: Myr. Knight is vehement, Mr. Halliwell more mild, 


but both equally ] 


ositive that ‘the espousals of the lovers 


AY Pr ee ee ? aa ym tmmorn? ry 4 

were ceicbrated in the summer of 1582.” They quote some 
poetry, and refer to phrases in the /Vinter’s Tale and in Jea- 
sure for Measure, to prove that this ceremony often took the 
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place of marriage; therefore it certainly did so in Shake- 
speare’s case. We will suggest another possibility. In fkh- 
zabeth’s days, when people were not known to have been 
married in their parish-church, it was always suspected that 
they had been married by some Catholic priest. ‘Thus Mr. 
Arden, the martyr, was examined concerning the marriage 
of his daughter to Somerville : : Where was he married ? in 
what church? and by what minister? Did not Hall the priest 
marry Somerville and your daughter at a Mass at which you 
were present ?”* Shakespeare, like his friend Somerville, may 
have been married by some priest, and then, as the persecu- 
tion was hot in 1581 and 1582, may have sought to colour his 
legal act by getting a license ‘from the Bishop of Worcester ; 
the men who became bound for him would naturally publish 
what they had done, and the neighbours would all be of opi- 
nion that the marriage had therefore been somewhere rightly 
performed. We have no doubt that Catholics in those days 
were full of such expedients to — dust in the eyes of the 
watchful Puritans. And as we have demonstrated that John 
Shakespeare was a Catholic, we.have every reason to suppose 
that his son followed the same religion, especially when he 
was but eighteen years of age, and had not yet been intro- 
duced to the dissipations of London life. We lay no great 
stress upon this idea; for we cannot suppose Shakespeare to 
have been so uncompromising a Catholic; but it is as probable 
as his biographers’ notion of his espousals. But to pass on 
to other topics. 

We have connected Shakespeare with the persons, if not 
with the plots, of sundry conspirators against the government 
of }: liz “ee ee in the year 1600 he was certainly engaged m 


an affair the same kind. ‘The people of England had now 
become ea of the 2 acm and persecution of the Cecils; 
the termagant old queen was detested; and the Karl of Iussex 


determined to deliver his country from the ineubus. This 
vreat but unfortunate man is u sually represented as the advo- 
cate of toleration, who held the balance evenly between Papists 
and Puritans. Not that Essex was a Puritan, nor that his 
followers were of that psalm-singing race. When he wa: 
sent into Spain, Alabaster, his chaplain, beeame a Catholic ; 
and so far from losing his favour thereby, was employed by 
him as a means of communie: itine with the Catholic authori- 
ties. 7 ‘Th he » herve of high-treason against the earl was, that 
he had plotted and practised with the Pope and King of Sj po 
for settling on himself the crowns of KEneland and Irela: 


state-Paper Offi ‘e, 1583, no. 314. 
+ See his examination, State-Paper Office, 1600, 22 July, 100 B. 
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It was proved that Alabaster, while in Rome, had received 
information of a conference held in Bridewell between Father 
Wright, a prisoner, and the Karl of Essex; when the earl 
said “(as Wright certified to the Pope), If I could be per- 
suaded that your Church did not seek my blood, I could like 
your religion well.” Wright assured him that it was not so. 
“Then,” said the earl, “Il am resolved. I am going into 
Ireland; certify to the Pope as you think good for me; and 
whatso cometh to your hands in the mean time for me keep 
until we mect again.” ‘This would no doubt be the brief 
which the Pope was then always used to send to distinguished 
converts: the whole conversation was clearly about religion, 
not about matters of state. 

Wright himself gave a different but not inconsistent ac- 
count of this conference in his examination. ‘The Earl of 
Kssex sent for him, shortly before he went to Ireland, by Mr. 
Smith, one of the clerks of the council, to Essex House, and 
said to him, ** You have had favour in England, and yet some 
of your profession have sought to kill me.” Wright answered, 
that he thought they never,meant it. Then the earl said, 
Mr. Waad reported you were an honest man, therefore lam 
beholden to you.” Wright answered, I pray God save the 
queen, and confound all evil religion ; this is all I hold.” 
Then Wright offered to go with the earl into Ireland, to do 
him any service there, and to obtain information for him, so 
that he might know his friends from his enemies. The earl 
answered, that this was only an attempt of Wright to get his 
liberty ; whereupon Wright made suit for his banishment, 
which the earl promised to ask the council to grant: this re- 
quest was refused, but Wright was removed from Bridewell 
to better quarters in the Clink. The priest would naturally 
suppress any evidence of the promised conversion of the earl; 
so that this account is not inconsistent with Alabaster’s evi- 
dence concerning the information sent to the Pope. 

Alabaster further declared that he had brought letters 
from the Pope and King of Spain to the earl, instructing 
him to let Tyrone govern in Ireland till Essex was fully 
confirmed to the crown and reconciled to the Pope, when 
the Pope would order ‘Tyrone to yield obedience to the new 
king.* In an examination of Thomas Wright, we find, ‘ He 
thought the Earl of Mssex a Catholic, and “that it was a mat- 
ter of policy in him to conceal it, that both Protestants and 
Puritans might be drawn to take his part. He said that if the 
Earl of Essex were king, it would be a glorious kingdom, and 


* The above is from a long decument in the State-Paper Office, 1600, 100 C. 
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would be the better for Catholics, as he could not be so in- 
human as not to free all the prisoners in the Tower.” This 
examination was taken by Popham, Coke, and Wilbraham in 
July 1600. Previously to this, two fciends of Kssex, Lord 
Southampton and Lor d Rutland, had spent the winter *‘ merely 
in going to plays every day,’ without going near the court. 
Essex at this time was prisoner in his own house ; but in 
August 1600 he was allowed his liberty. From this time he 
Was visited continually “by the Earls of Worcester, South- 
ampton, Sussex, Rutland, Bedford, and others, with many 
captains and cavaliers, and the whole pack of Puritans,” so 
that the Cecils stood in awe of him. Among these cavaliers 
were many connected with our poet: Southampton, his pa- 
tron; Robert Catesby, William Green, John Arden, John 
W heeler r, all neighbours of his at Stratford. From some of 
these, perhaps, emanated the notable idea of propagating dis- 
content by means of the stage. Dr. Hayward had published, 
and dedicated to the earl, a ‘history of the deposition of Rich- 
ard Il. by Henry IV. The earl’s friends saw how applicable 
it was to the circumstances of the time ; they therefore caused 
the old play of Richard IT., doubtless Shakespeare’s, to be 
revived, with fresh additions, and ‘played forty times in 
open streets and houses.” Dr. Hayward was put into prison: 
Klizabeth was furious that the lawyers could not find treason 
in his book; her hopes were excited for a moment by Bacon 
telling her, that though there was no treason, there was much 
felony ; but she was obliged to put up with the explanation 
that the author had stolen much matter from other writers. 
It was lucky for Shakespeare that the queen was so furious 
with Hayward. He alone was accused, and the play was 
actually identified with his narrative. Any one who looks at 
his book will see how impossible it is that his dry disquisi- 
tions should ever be put on the stage; while the “objections 
taken to his book apply with equal force to Shakespeare’s 
play. It was objected to him, that he had selected a story 
two hundred years old, and published it last year, intending 
its application to the present time. ‘That the reasons of his 
selection were, to tax a king with misgovernment, and his 
council with corrupt and covetous practices for their private 
ends; to censure the king for conferring benefits on hateful 
parasites and favourites ;- to represent the nobles as discon- 
tented, and the commons groaning under continual taxations ; 
whereupon the king was depos sed by an earl, and in the end 
murdered, He said also that neither armies nor strongholds 
were such sources of strength to a king as children ; that 
Richard exacted oaths from his subjects ; that he besrowed 
VOL. IX,——-NEW SERIES. “ 
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of London, till at last he could not get 10002. That he de- 

manded subsidies, instead of making his chancellor pay his great 
debts, which would have provided : sufficient funds, ‘That he 
exacted yearly and double subsidies, and gathered great sums 
under the name of benevolence: that there was then a great 
rebellion in Ireland, and that the Irish grew intractable ; that 
many succours were sent, but scatteringly and droppingly, 
and never enough. All these statements were felt by Cecil to 
be only too applicable to present circumstances.* It is almost 
superfluous to observe how exactly these objections apply te 
Shakespeare’s play. 


‘ Now for the rebels which stand out in Ireland, 
Expedient manage must be made... .. 
We will ourselves in person to this war; 
And, for our coffers—-with too great ac ourt 
And liberal largess—are grown somewhat light, 
We are enforced to farm our royal realm. 

. . If that come short 
Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters, 
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich, 
They shall subseribe them with k urge sums of gold, 
And send them after to supply our wants.’ 


Richard wishes his uncle, John of Gaunt, a speedy death, when 


“The lining of his coffers shall make coats 
ry . ° ° 99 
lo deck our soldiers for these Irish wars. 


And he carried out his threat too, by seizing all his ‘‘ plate, 


coin, revenue, and movables.” ‘The old duke had told him 
that 


** A thousand flatterers sit within thy crown, 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 
And yet encaged in so small a verge 
The waste is no whit lesser than thy land.” 


We may easily fancy with what excitement the conversation 
of Northumberland, Ross, ahd W illoughby weuld be listened 
to by the favourers of Essex: 


* North. Now, afore heaven, *tis shame such wrongs are borne. 
The king is not himse It, but hace ly led 
By Hatterers : and what they will inform, 
Merely in hate, "gainst any of us all, 
That will the king severely prosecute 
’Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs. 
Ross. The commons hath le pilied with grievous taxes, 
And lost their he: arts : the nobles hath he fined 
For ancient qu irrels, and quite lost their hearts. 
Willa, And daily new exactions are devised ; 
As blanks, benevolenees, and I wot not what. 
But what, o’ God’s name, doth become of this ?” 


* State-Paper Office, 1600, July 11, 96 B. 
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No words could be more exactly applicable to Cecil and his 
creatures; and when the dramatist brought Green, Busby, 
and Bagot on the stage, complaining that their nearness to 
the king in love is near the hate of those who love not the 
king ; that the love of the wavering commons lies in their 
purses, 2nd whoever empties these fills their hearts with deadly 
hate,—the people would have thought they had Robert Cecil 
numself before them. In spite of Mr. Knight’s objections, we 
feel convineed that the play was a Richard I. 
No other is known to have existed; Dr. Hayward’s history 
could not be put on the stage. The play, whatever it was, 
was produced by Phillips, one of Shakespeare’s company. 
And thoagn the same company performed before the queen 
Dec. 26th, 1600, Jan. Gth, 1GO1, and March 3d in the same 
year, this by no means proves that they had not played before 
Essex. The queen was too fond of her revels to allow her 
players to be disbanded for such a trifle. She might behead 
iWssex, and rack Dr. Hayward; but sne could not afford to 
lose her jesters, her motleys, her players. What could a mere 
actor know of history? Shakespeare’s Richard I1. was only 
au echo of Dr. Hayward’s ; the fault was in the learned 
doctor, not in the a remeeant player. Shakespeare, too, had 
already allowed two editions of his Richard LJ. to appear, in 
1597 and 1598. ‘Lhe sting was probably in certain additions 
taken, as is likely, from Dr. Hayward’s book, but which the 
poet was too wise to publish till 1608, when the play was 
printed “with new additions of the parliament scene and 
deposing of King Richard.” ‘Thus, though Shakespeare was 
an active sympathiser, and, in histrionie sense, an actor in 
lussex’s plot, yet his *‘ motley” saved him, because he was 
necessary to the queen’s amusement; and amusement was so 
necessary for her, that in her last illness she sent for her 
trumpeters to Richmond, determined, as M. de Beaumont 
wrote to lenry 1V., to die as she had lived, in dissipation, and 
to drown the last cries of conscience in noise of any kind. 

In 1605 Elizabeth died; we cannot suppose that Shake- 
speare mourned much over her, though Cheittle says he was 
in her f favour, and for that reason complains of his neglect- 
ing to ae ‘an clegy upon her death. He had flatt< red her 
living; dead he hated her as one who had caused him to put 
his ‘ln in his pocket, to dissemble, flatter, and lic. But, 
efter all, S| hakespeare’ s compliments to the queen were such 
as auy Catholic might have written. If he taiks of the im- 
perial vataress eluding Cupid’s arrow, and passing on “ i 
maiden meditation, fancy free,” you have only to omit the 

muimia, and the line hints exactly the reverse of its first mean- 
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ing. Her fancy was free of maiden meditation—her mind too 
debauched to entertain thoughts of honourable marriage—this 
was probably too true. As to the compliments to It lizabeth 
put into Cranmer’s prophecy at the end of Henry VIII., in 
the first place they are so meagre and cold that the most 
accomplished of foreign critics, Dr. Dollinger, thinks this 
play, as a whole, the ereat evidence of the Catholicity of 
Shakespeare. Compare ‘the interest one feels in the characters 
—how immeasurably Katharine and Wolsey tower above all 
the rest. Shakespeare flattering Elizabeth with Jfenry VILL. 
is Balaam’s flattery of Balak: “T called thee,” said the king, 
**to curse mine enemies » and thou, on the contrary, hast 
blessed them three times.” Never was so cold a compli- 
ment paid to the daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 
Next, it is doubtful how much of Cranmer’s prophecy really 
belongs to Shakespeare. ‘It has been supposed,” say the 
editors, that the e pilogue and prologue, and a few incidental 
passages, were added by Ben Jonson on the revival of this 
play in 1618.” The abominable prosody would lead us to 
the same conclusion: such lines as 


‘¢ ___ all princely graces 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is ;’ 


and such endings as, * truth shall nurse her,” “ her own shall 
bless her,” “‘ good grows with her,” “as great in fame as she 
Was,” are much more like the laboured rhy thm of Ben than 
like the natural melody of the sweet Swan of Avon. But even 
if all is Shakespeare’s, it presents no difficulty. We do not 
credit Milton with all the blasphemies of Satan, nor Byron with 
the principles of the fiend in Cain. Shakespeare tells us that 
it is no abuse—none in the world—to dispraise your friend 
before the wicked, lest the wicked fall in love with him; he 
might have equally maintained that it is no praise of wicked- 
ness to put its panegyrie into the mouth of its ministers. 
What if he does introduce Henry VILL. and Cranmer beprais- 
ing each other antiphonally ? he is at the same time careful to 
expose their misdeeds, and to exhibit the victim of their in- 
justice in the most attractive light. If Henry 117. is a com- 
pliment to Elizabeth, never was compliment uttered with 
more honey on the lips, or more gall in the heart. <All ob- 
jections, we think, to ~~ Catholicity of Shakespeare, from the 
internal evidence of his plays, will be found groundless, if we 

exanine ixlo whose aan he puts the offensive words. It you 
are determined to find texts, divorced from their context, for 
any wickedness, you may have as many as you like in Serip- 
ture. Protestants, with perf et naivet€éand simplicity, echo the 
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objection of the Pharisees against sacerdotal absolution, ‘Who 
can forgive sins but God only 2 2” without considering whose 
disciples they make themselves. <A story is told of Dr. Blom- 
field preaching an elaborate sermon to a country congregation 
on the text, “Ihe fool hath said in his heart, There - is no 
God.” The clerk, forgetting who was reported to have said 
so, thought that it was “the preacher's object to inculcate the 
blasphemy, and so, after the sermon, protested, “ I don’t 
agree with you, doctor. / think there isa God.” It is just 
as absurd to take the anti-papal rant occasionally found in 
Shakespeare’s plays out of the mouth of those persons to 
whom the poet, with all historical truth, attributes it, and to 
treat it as if it were Shakespeare’s own private opinion. He 
was like the lady in the tale, who could not speak but there 
fell pearls and roses from her lips; whatever he said on any 
subject, pro or con, was the most proper that could be said 
by the speaker to whom he gave it. If the people of England 
have adopted the words about the Pope that he puts into the 
mouth of King John, it is no more argument against the poet’s 
religion than ‘the adoption by the same people of the ale 
of the Pharisees is an argument against the divine inspiration 
of St. Mark and St. Luke, who report those words. 

The condition of English Catholics was a little brighter 
after the death of Elizabeth ; but the new king was no sooner 
firmly seated on the throne ‘than he allowed Cecil full sw ing 
in his perseeuting career. It is said, that in 1601, when 
Parliament asked Elizabeth to take stronger measures s against 
the increase of Catholics, she answered, “It you will have 
them decrease, do it by your good lives and works; for I will 
persecute no more than I have already.” James understood 
the case differently ; he thought fines and confiscation a better 
remedy for Popery than the good lives and works of Pro- 
testants could be, besides being ‘advantageous for his coffers. 
He farmed the recusants, and milked them sometimes to the 
tune of 360,000/. a year. The rage of the Catholics, who had 
suffered so much for their attachment to his mother, and had 
been so hopeful of him, was deeply stirred by his ingratitude 
and iniquity. Several of the same persons who had ‘taken an 
active share in the Essex plot, laid a more deadly plan to blow 
up king, lords, and commons, at once. Robert Catesby, 
Shakespeare’ s old manorial lord, at one time his neighbour in 
Stratford, and the uncle of his patron Lord Southampton, 
was the leader. ‘Two of the subalterns were Thomas Bates, 
and his son John, whom we find keeping Catesby’s house at 
Bushwood in Stratford, in 1592. These men must have been 
well known to our poet. Other gentlemen of Warwickshire 
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and Worcestershire were aiso engaged. FKivery one knows 
how the plot failed; and what stringent measures were im- 
mediately passed against the recusants. In the Rambler tor 
December 1856, we showed the effect a these measures on 
a poct who was then a Catholic, and master of the revels at 
court; we showed how he apostatised m “consequence. Since 
that article was written, a letter of Ben Jonson to Cecil has 
been published in the Atheneum; in which the dramatist 
offers his services In apprehe icing suspected Papists. Shake- 
speare’s conduct was quite diferent from that of his frie: id; 
and the divergence here be, gun very likely gave rise to the 
tradition of their e nmity. ‘Pheir frie nd: ship had probably been 
a consequence of their common religion. Ben was brought 
up a Protestant, which in those days meant a libertine. be 
1593 he killed Gabriel the actor in a brawl; was clapped wy 
prison, and was near the rope; his fears, and the conversation 
of some priest who was his fellow-prisoner, induced him to 
become a Catholic. After finding means to ‘be released from 
prison, he married a wife, a pene like himself, by whom 
he had two children, to one of whom Shakespeare is said to 
have been eodfather. If this tradition is true, it is decisive 
about our poet’s religion. ‘The Catholic father and mother 
would not have chosen a Protestant sponsor for their child. 
The tradition rests on very early and very good authority. It 
is found in Ms, Harl. 6395, a collection of anecdotes com- 
piled by Sir N. Lestrange during the civil wars. ‘The story 
in question is given on the authority of Myr. Dun, perhaps 
Donne the poet. 

‘Shakespeare was godfather to one of Ben Jonson’s children; 
and after the christening, being in a deep study, Jonscn came to 
cheer him up, and asked him why he was so melancholy. ‘ No, faith, 
Ben,’ says he, ‘not [; but I have been considering a great while 
what should be the fittest git for me to bestow on my godchild; 
and [ have resolved at last.’ ‘1 prithee what?’ says he. °T faith, 


Ben, V'll e’en give him a dezen good Lattin spoons, and thou shalt 
translate them.’ ” 


‘Latten’ is a kind of metal like brass; Ben, the scholar, 
lee Pp in the my steries of magic, was to translate or transmute 
it into gold. The joke Is a ood one, any how; but it is 
much improved if we add the Latin re lig rion of the parties as 
the reason why the Latin spoons should be the fittest gift 
Shakespeare could bestow. 

After Ben Jonson was married, he was often in great dis- 
tress; he was in prison in the autumn of 1598. At Christ- 
mas in that year, Shakespeare assisted him by causing the 
play, Every Man in his Humour, to be exhibited at the | 
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Blackfriars Theatre. This is all the more remarkable, as, 
up to August, Ben had been in the pay of a rival theatre, 
Surely there was some deep motive which caused Shake- 
speare to show him all this kindness. From this time till 
the discovery of the gunpowder plot, there was no difference 
between the friends; after that there was divergence, if not 
open hostility. ‘the chief actors in the plot were, as we have 
said, friends and neighbours of Shakespeare. Catesby, the 
two Bateses, John Grant of Norbrook near Stratford, whose 
father’s house, as we have scen, was searched when Arden 
was apprehended; who had lent Somerville the books that 
turned his head, and who on that oceasion had been obliged 
to fly out of the county ; ‘Thomas Winter, of Worcestershire, 
who had married Grant’s sister ;—all these were Shakespeare’s 
neighbours. Norbrook was to be the centre of their opera- 
tions; there was the magazine of their artillery and ammu- 
nition; they evidently depended on the Catholic feeling of 
the neighbourhood, though of course their neighbours knew 
nothing of their actual plans. Shakespeare, who had lent 
them such powerful aid five years before, was not likely to 
be their enemy now. ‘The plot failed; but the country was 
aghast at the danger it had escaped. ‘Timid or libertine 
Catholics, like Ben Jonson, hastened to give up their reli- 
gion, and to offer aid in ferreting out Jesuits, priests, and 
papists. He took the oath of supremacy, went to church, 
received the sacrament, swilling the whole cup at a draught, 
and kept his place at court. Shakespeare retired from the 
king’s company of actors, shut himself up at Stratford, and 
made no more purchases of property; his plays seem to have 
ceased from being represented at court. Ben Jonson com- 
memorated the plot in his tragedy of Catiline, where he com- 
pliments the king or Cecil under the name of Cicero, whom 
he makes to say : 


‘* T told, too, in this senate, that thy purpose 
Was, on the fifth o’ the Kalends of November, 
To have slaughtered his whole order.” ... . 


He talks of the “ bloody and black sacrament” the conspi- 
rators took; the “fire and balls, swords, torches, sulphur, 
brands,” which they had prepared; and finally makes all of 
them the bloodiest, foulest murderers and libertines that na- 
ture ever let live. Shakespeare, on the contrary, retired to 
Stratford, and there wrote Julius Cesar,—a play in which, 
as in I/amlet, all the sympathy is with the conspirators, who 
are represented as the noblest and most honest of men. All 
his biographers agree that this drama was produced in 1607. 
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During this time we cannot pretend that Shakespeare was 
living like an edifying Catholic: traditional anecdotes are ex- 
tant which prove the reverse; he was living like a loose man 
about town, and, as such, was doubtless escaping the edge of 
the penal laws by an occasional attendance at church.* But 
what he saw did not much raise his respect for the clergy of 
the Establishment. We suspect that what he puts into the 
Clown’s mouth about them in 7welfth Night relates person- 
ally to himself. ‘There is no doubt that when Viola meets 
the Clown with a tabor, and asks him whether le lives by his 
tabor, and the Clown replies, ** No, I live by the church ;” 
provoking the question, ‘ Art thou a churchman ?”—which is 
answered, ** No such matter; I do live by the church; for 
[ do live at my house, and my house doth stand by the 
church,’—the assertions in this conversation are strictly ap- 
plicable to the poet. He did live by the church; and his 
house, New Vlace, stood next to the church; he afterwards 
bought the tithes; and yet he was no churchman. When 
the same Clown is to dress himself to personate Sir ‘Topas the 
curate, he says, ‘* Well, I'll put it on, and I will dissemble 
myself in’t; and I would I were the first that had ever dis- 
sembled in such a gown, I am not fat enough to become 
the function well; nor lean enough to be thought a good 
student ;’—we may be sure the poet is recording his per- 
sonal experience of curates. Sir Topas! perhaps, if we looked, 
we might find the original 'Toper who sat to the poet for his 
picture. In the Stratford chamberlain’s accounts for 1614 
the following entry occurs: ‘Item, for one quart of sack 
and one quart of claret wine, given to a preacher at the New 
Place (Shakespeare’s house), twenty pence.” We don’t know 
what this entry proves, except that Shakespeare was more 
willing to entertain a preacher at the expense of the muni- 
cipality than at his own cost; and that he could amuse him- 
self by experimenting 

** What floods it takes to fill a deep divine,” 


provided other people would pay for it. But such is the 
dearth of better arguments to prove that Shakespeare was a 
Protestant, that this entry has been exalted into a demon- 
stration of that pleasing illusion. ‘ The entry,” says Halli- 


* Richard Barkeley, an informer, was told by the English Catholics at Dieppe, 
that ‘* in England there was a sort of people that counterfeit to be Protestants and 
yet are Papists, whom yet, because of their dissimulation, they call not Catholics 
but schismatics; they do diligently come to the church, and pretend to be great 
Protestants ; they do intrude themselves into examinations of such as be appre- 
hended in these cases ; and they give intelligence from one to another.’”’ Harleian 
Ms. no. 360, p.25. The date is about 1585. 
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well, “ appears to show that the religious devotion (!) which 
characterised his descendants had already exhibited itself;” 
**it seems to give a decided negative to the incredible asser- 
tion that he died a papist”!! “A man does what he can to- 
wards making a preacher drunk in 1614; therefore he could 
not die a Catholic in 1616. Rational and convincing argu- 
ment! and one of which Mr. Halliwell himself has since 
shown his appreciation by modifying it in a passage that we 
shall have to quote further on. “But is it really a difficulty 
to find a preacher taking his meals at a Catholie’s house ? 
We can point to one “ Henry Stampford, a minister, tutor 
to Lord Paget’s son, who ‘ sups at Lord Montague’s at Cc our- 
dray.’ Lord Montague was a notorious recusant. Again, 
in 1608, we know of * Lord William Howard, a known recu- 
sant, dwelling in the remote parts of England northward,” 
who maintained as his servants and followers such men as 
Skelton, “ being a Church- Papist, coming to church only at 
Easter, making “show to receive the communion; but when 
he hath taken it, most profanely spitting it out of his mouth, 
both bread and wine.” ‘This Lord William made no scruple 
of entertaining ministers at his table, though he took care to 
take his change out of them in the same way that Shake- 
speare did, by scorn and insult. 

‘Last Christmas, his tenants and servants at Bampton, West- 
moreland, elected a ‘Christmas lord,’ and most grossly disturbed 
the minister in time of divine service ; the minisier himself ¢ cranting 
toleration, because he ordinarily ious and sups at Lord Ih feiians's 
table, but never prays with him. ‘These Christmas-misrule men, 
some of them drank to the minister when he was at prayers ; others 
stepped into the pulpit, and invited the parishioners to offer for the 
maintenance of their sport; others came into church disguised ; 
others fired guns, and brought in flags and banners ;_ others sported 
themselves with pies and puddings in the church, using them as 
bowls in the church-aisles” (digestible dumplings truly) ; *‘ others 
played with dogs, using them as they used to frighten sheep: and 
all this was done in church, and in the time of divine service ; and 
the said lord doth bring the ministers about him into contempt, 
scorn, and derision.” + 


Did Shakespeare also contribute to bring the ministers 
into contempt, scorn, and derision? Hear the testimony of 
Mr. G. W. Thornbury, a very Protestant bigot, from a work 
entitled Shakespeare's England :+ 


The Elizabethan chaplain held an anomalous position; he was 
respected in the parlour for his mission (?), and despised in the ser- 


* State-Paper Office, 1586, no. 480. ft Ibid. 1608, no. 141. 
t Vol. i. p. 211, 
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vants’ hall for his sloventiness ; he was often drunken, and frequently 
quarrelsome ; now the butler broke his head in a drinking-bout, 
and now the abigail pinned cards and coney-tails to his cassock. 
‘Lo judge from his Sir Oliver Martext and Sir Hugh Evans, the 
parish priests of Shakespeare’s day were no very shining lights ; 
and the poet seems to fall back, as in Romeo and Juliet, and the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, to the ideal priest of an earlier age. It 
is indeed true that he always mentions the old faith with a certain 
yearning fondness.” 

Mr. ‘Thornbury might have added the friar in J/uch Ado 
about Nothing ; the only defender of Hero’s honour, when 
even her father turned against her. But these friars were not 
mercly ‘ideal priests of a former age :”’ Shakespeare, as a 
member of a Catholic family, would have had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing in flesh and blood those poor, wandering, 
disguised, persecuted priests ; he would have seen them pour- 
ing comfort into the afflicted soul, rebuked by every one else. 
** Dost thou look up?” “ Yea; wherefore should she not 2” 
[le would have marked the effect of their ministrations even 
on the expression of their penitents:; and so could speak of 
Julict coming back with merry face from her shrift. But 
for his preachers and curates, the less said about them the 
better. Neither priest nor preacher were ideals. He had 
seen many of each with his own eyes; and his deliberate 
judgment about them is recorded in his plays. 

If it be objected that such manifest ignorance of Catholic 
usages as is implied in his talking of ‘ evening mass” shows 
that Shakespeare had no acquaintance either with priests or 
their worship, we reply that in those days many Catholics 
had heard mass not more than two or three times in their 
lives; they had no means of knowing that it must be said in 
the morning. Thus one Buckley was examined Feb. 5th, 
1587: ** He came not to church he cannot tell when, and 
refuseth to come. Tad heard no mass since Campion said it 
(July 1581). Would gladly hear mass and receive the sacra- 
ment according to the papistical law. Was reconciled when 
Campion was at Lyford; will not say by whom. Utterly 
refuses to forsake his religion.”” Evidently this man could 
not have heard more than two or three masses since he had 
been a Catholic; for Campion’s stay at Lyford, where he was 
captured, was but of two days. 

Another evidence of Shakespeare’s religion is the party 
to which tradition assigns him in Stratford. He stands in 
opposition to Sir Thomas Lucy, and to the family of Combe. 
Now he was certainly on good neighbourly terms with indi- 
viduals of the latter family: the opposition, then, was political, 
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resulting from the different religious opinions of the parties. 
Shakespeare's beloved daughter had joined the puritans: the 
poet, though he hated the opinions of these people, for her 
sake treated them with all personal civility: he thought that 
being a puritan was not a very ‘exquisite reason” for a man 
being beaten like a dog. but for all this he was not a friend 
of the party. These men, indeed, showed their animus by 
the way in which they treated his profession. 

“During the latter part of his life,” says Mr. Halliwell, ‘ the 
drama had been greatly discouraged in his native town; and this 
fact renders his attachment to Stratford still more remark able. On 
December 17th, 1602, it was ordered that there shall be no plays or 
interludes played in the chamber, the guildhall, or any part of the 
house or court from henceforward, npon p: iin that any bailiff, alder- 
man, or burgess permitting it sliall forfeit for every offence ten shill- 
ings. But it seems that this penalty had not the desired effect: for 
on February 7th, 1612, a much more stringent order, increasing the 
penalty to ten pounds, appears on the registers of the corporation.” 

But neither the opposition to his religion nor the pro- 
scription of his profession drove Shakespeare away from his 
native place, where he had set his heart upon founding a 

family. He contented himself with taking his side, and 
occasionally letting his adversarics feel the sting of his wit. 
All Stratford traditions represent him as opposing the Combe 
family, whom indeed his lawyer calls “men obstinate and 
froward, and of evil disposition,” and as having gained their 
permanent ill-will by extemporising a cutting “epitaph on 
one of them. But his most biting revenge consisted in show- 
ing men up in-his plays. ‘Towers, in 169%, sneers at him, 
with his “little Latin and no Greek,” confining his dis. 
course to street phrases and the dialect of his neighbours, 
and ** bringing his birthplace on the stage.” No doubt the 
tradition of those times could have told us ‘who is who” in 
Shakespeare’s plays. I*or that he originally had an eye to in- 
dividuals no one can doubt. Many of the names are those of 
his neighbours. Shallow is Lucey. Who is lalstaff; or rather, 

who was he in the original Henry IV., betore the fat knight 
had become the yehiele of all the accumulated jokes that the 
dramatist could collect or invent 2? Then he was called Old- 
castle, though the poet was soon forced to change the name. 
In the epilogue to //enry IV. the author promises to con- 
tinue the story with Sir John in it, who was, for any thing 
he knew, to be made to die of a sweat in France, “ unless 
already he be killed with your hard opinions : for Oldcasile 
died a martyr, and this is not the man.” ‘The character was 
intended, then, for somebody,—for some one in a place ana- 
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logous to that of Sir John Oldcastle,-—Lord Cobham,—who 
had been the patron of the heretical party in the days of 
Henry V. He was some one through whom Sir ‘Thomas 
Lucy, or Shallow, hoped for advancement at court. He was 
moreover a neighbour of Shakespeare’s, who had done him 
some wrong. On the whole, we consider that originally the 
character was intended for the Earl of Leicester,—the evil 
genius of Elizabeth, the profligate, the coward, the braggart, 
the robber. In the original //exry JV. the person was pro- 
bably better defined; for the character has evidently been 
amplified. But still, how laughably and how truly the Eliza- 
bethan courticr Is painted, when Falstaff, waiting for the new 
king, says to Shallow: “ This poor show doth better than 
liverics, It does infer the zeal | had to see him. It shows 
my earnestness of affection—my dev otion; as it were to ride 
day and night, and not to deliberate, not to remember, not 
to have patience to shift me; but to stand stained with travel, 
and sweating with desire to see him; thinking of nothing 
else; putting all affairs else in oblivion; as if there were no- 
thing else to be done but to see him.” And then, as if to 
fix the application, Pistol interposes with Elizabeth’s motto, 
with the necessary change of gender: ‘Tis, semper idem, for 
absque hoc nihil est: ’tis all in every part.” Then Shallow, 
with his invitations to eat a last year’s pippin of his own 
erafling, and a dish of carraways, and so forth; and his con- 
fession: ** By the mass, | have drunk too much sack at sup- 
per:” in all this Shakespeare may have remembered the sack 
that Lucy had consumed at the expense of the Stratford men, 
as still appears in the chamberlain’s accounts. ‘Thus in 1578: 
** Item, to John Smith, for a pottle of wine and a quartern of 
sugar fox Sir ‘Thomas Lucy, sixteenpence.” Again: ‘ Paid 
for a quart of sack, a pottle of claret wine, and a quartern of 
sugar, for Sir ‘Thomas Lucy, Knight, the 12th of January 
15835 (1584), two shillings and a penny ;” at the very time 
when he was still searching for the papists compromised in 
the affair of Somerville and Arden. Again in 1586: * Paid 
for wine and sugar, when Sir Thomas Lucy sat in commis- 
sion for tipplers, twentypence.” 


‘*The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear : 
Robes and furred gowns hide all.” 


Then who was *‘ William Visor of Wincot,” the ‘ arrant 
knave” whom Shallow promised to countenance? And who 
was * Clement Perkes of the Hill,” against whom Visor ap- 
pealed? We sometimes fancy that the latter may be the 
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Squire of Parkhall, whose lands were granted by Leicester 
to one of his own henchmen, 

But we must hasten to a conclusion. Shakespeare was, 
as we have seen, of a profession that the Stratford puritans 
proscribed,—of a party most opposed to those persons who 
were the representatives of Protestantism in the town and 
county. In his plays, all his sympathies are evidently with 
the old religion. In which religion, then, did he die ? 

And here we are not left without positive evidence. The 
Rev. Richard Davies (ob. 1708), in his additions to the bio- 
graphical collections of the Rev. William Fulman (ob. 1688), 
expressly states that Shakespeare has a monument at Strat- 
ford, ‘on which he lays a heavy curse upon any one who 
shall remove his bones. He died a Papist. 

Now what can biographers bring against this? We have 
already seen how absurdly Halliwell argues; in a later edition 
of the Life, that gentleman modifies his reasoning thus: 


The paragraph at the commencement of Shakespeare’s will, 
which commends the poet’s soul into the hands of God, ‘ hoping 
and assuredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus Christ my 
Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlasting,’ appears to be the 
usual formula employed by the Protestant scriveners of the day, 
and therefore not to be accepted as an evidence in the consideration 
of his opinions.” (Mr. Halliwell does not seem to be aware that 
we Catholics also hope to be saved through the only merits of our 
Lord, and therefore that such an expression affords no eround for 
a decision that a man was not a Catholic.) “ Mr. Davies expressly 
asserts that he died a papist; but this statement is irreconcilable 
with the history of his family, who, it is well known, were deeply 
imbued with the puritanical spirit which prevailed so strongly at 
Stratford in the seventeenth century” (i.e. Shakespeare’s daugh- 
ters became Puritans, therefore he cannot have died a Catholic! 
Can folly further go?), ‘As early as the year 1614, as appears 
from the chamberlain’s reports, a preacher, one of the religious pro- 
pagandists of the day, was entertained at New Place” (with a quart 
of sack and a quart of claret). ‘This minister was received at 
Stratford under the sanction of a puritanical corporation, and was 
entertained partly” (why not wholly ?) “ at their expense at Shake- 
speare’s residence ; a circumstance that shows at how earlya period 
his family were turning their attention to serious subjects.” (Or 
rather, that proves Shakespeare’ s house to have been one which the 
corporation judged to require the attendance of a preacher. We 
could produce many instances where part of the recusant’s punish- 
ment was having to entertain such functionaries.) ‘ It may be ques- 
tioned whether the poet himself shared in their enthusiasm ( ‘)3_ but 
there can be no doubt, from the important notice just quoted” (about 
the sack and claret), “ that he had at least the craceful taste not to 
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luterpose any impediments in their path. His own departure was 
probably soothed” (or disturbed) “ by the presence of the religious 
friends of tlie net but there is unfortunately a testimony in the 
epitaph of his daughter that implies that his life had not been one 
Of pie (Vv: 
* Witty above her sex - but that’s not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall. 


Some thing of Shakespeare was in that; but this 
Wholly ot Him with whom she’s now in bliss.’ 


73 


In spite of the intolerable deal of chaff and bran that 

Halliwell has mixed up with that twenty-pennyworth of 
sack and claret, we must own there is something in his last 
argument. It is evident that the Puritans denied Shake- 
speare to have been wise to salvation; they solemnly judged 
iim to have died reprobate ; therefore he died either an in- 
fidel or a Papist ; and we have the express testimony of a 
clergyman of the neighbourhood that he died a Papist. 

This clergyman connects his death in the proscribed re- 
ligion with that strange epitaph, of which Halliwell says, “it 
is unnecessary to say that such wretched doggrel never could 
have proceeded from Shakespeare's pen ; ’ but of which tre- 
dition tells us that it was “ made by himself a little before 
his de ath =” 

‘ Good friend, for Jesu’s sake forbear 
To die the dust enclosed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves iy bones,”’ 


Why did he fear that the quiet o {his grave would be invaded? 
Davies unplies, because he died a P apist ; he had a horror of 
being dug up and thrown into the common charnel-house ; 
and he knew that poor Vapist bones were most likely to suiler 
such indignities from the pious Puritans who now reigned 
supreme. So < laid his curse on the man who should dare 
to disturb him; and the curse has been effective, for no one 
has © due his dust.” 

That the fact should not have been notorious at the time, 
no one can wonder; the puritanical Halls would have thought 
it a dcep disgrace to the family ; the priest who administered 
the Jast sacraments would be much too wise to proclaim it. 
Lhat very vear, 1616, no less than four priests and one lay- 
an were martyred, and the persecution Was very Severe. 


_— 


But we cannet doubt that the fact was suspected ; One erent 
sign of this is the cvident displeasure with wich all the clerg 

peak of him; all ef them had a spite agamst him. Thus 
Ward, viear of Stratford in 1GCO, writes that he was © ‘Wah 


‘ ‘ me « ht at? ane ate a Aigo diel ae one - 
A alblV alec Ge ¢ 1} 5 ahd lil Feierehce to ils death SsaVvs , that 
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‘Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry meet- 
ing, and it seems drank too hard; for Shakespeare died of 
a fever there contracted.” Davies says that he was ‘ much 
given to all unluckiness in stealing venison and rabbits, par- 
ticularly from Sir (Thomas) Luey, who had him oft whipt 
and sometimes imprisoned, and at last made him fiy his native 
country: ... his revenge was so great, that he is his Justice 
Clodpate ;” ond he adds, as the acmé of infamy, “ he died a 
Papist.” Dr. James, writing in 1625, after saying that Sir 
John Oldcastle was a man of valour and virtue, and only lost 
in his own times because he would not bow under the ‘ foul 
superstition of Papistry,” declares that “ in Shakespeare’s first 
show of Harry the Fifth, the person with whom he undertook 
to play the buffoon was not Falstaff, but Sir John Oldcastle, 

and that offence being worthily taken by personages descended 
from his title, as peradventure by many others also, who ought 
to have been in honourable memory, the poet was put to m: ake 
an ignorant shift of abusing Sir John Fastolfe, a man not in- 
ferior of virtue, though not so famous in piety as the other, 
who gave witness unto the truth of our reformation with a 
constant and resolute martyrdom, unto which he was pursued 
by priests, bishops, monks, and friars of those days. . . . God 
keep you and me and all Christian people from the bloody 
designs of that cruel religion.” Finally, after 1750, the Rev. 
Mrancis Gastrell became possessed of Shakespeare’s house, 
which he pulled down, destroying also the celebrated mul- 

berry-tree. The Anglican clergy have set their seal to the 
fact that the poct is no child of theirs, 

Ilere, then, we see, in the midst of a period of per- 
secution, depression, onal scorn, unquestionably the greatest 
genius that England ever produced, with full knowledg: . of 
both sides of the case, and with all his family affection giving 
hima bias the other way, deliberately preferring the old re- 
ligion as the safest to die in. Shall his lesson be lost upon 
the people of England that almost worship him? Are you, 
dear Protestant reader, a wiser man than Shakespeare ? 
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BOSSUET.* 


[r is too often the fate, or the fault, of great men to have 
small attendants. The saying which assures us that ‘‘no man 
was ever a hero to his valet- de-chambre” must not be ex- 
tended beyond its strictly literal meaning. It may be true 
that the hired lackey, who serves for pay, being unable to 
appreciate whatever is most noble and genuine in his lord, 
may overrate his infirmities and count him for a wooden idol 
after all. But this is not the case with the voluntary satel- 
lites of men of powerful character or brilliant genius. Whe- 
ther attached by the simple worship of their greatness, or by 
the slender tie of official but inferior position, there can be 
no doubt that ardent and honest worshippers are to be scen 
revolving around the persons of many men who are strikingly 
above their ordinary fellow-creatures. Nay, so easy is it to 
find adorers, that many and many a mere pretender to great- 
ness has his small attendant star, rejoicing to shine by his 
borrowed light, and paying him the devout homage of sin- 
cer . admiration. 

Feasle who do not take the trouble to look below the 
surface, sometimes wonder at the taste of great men in thus 
tolerating the boring presence of personages considerably 
inferior to themselves. ut they who thus wonder know 
little of human nature. It is pleasant enough to converse 
with one’s equals ; but it is delicious to be treated like a su- 
perior being. ‘There is no odour like the odour of incense, 
and no honey so sweet as the silent flattery of quict daily 
worship. Ilow could Johnson endure that wretched Boswell ? 
asks the critical reader; how could he love the company of 
the man he so utterly despised? And, looking around the 
world to-day, the same critic asks, How can A like to have 
B always with him? or C like D? or E like F? But little 
does he know of the nature of the greatest men, who puts 
these simple questions. Little does he know of the delights 
of “playing the oracle, of noting the look of pleasure and ad- 
miration on the reverent countenance of the worshipper, and 
of the sweet consolation of believing that, let an ill-natured 
world say what it will, here is one at least that appreciates 
us as we deserve, and has the skill to discern owr merits, how- 
ever little of merit he may have of his own. 


© Mémoires ef Journal sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Bossuet, publices pour 
la premiere fois Capres les manuscerils autographes, et accompagnucs une fntro- 
duction et de Noles. Var M, Pabbeé Guettee, Auteur de * I Histoire de France.’ 
Paris: Didier. 
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So far as the rest of mankind are concerned, the worst of 
these worshippers is, that they are so seldom able to repro- 
duce for other persons the picture which they themselves 
contemplate with so profound and watchful a veneration. If 
every great man’s small man had been a Boswell, there would 
be a vastly larger number of entertaining and instructive 
books on our shelves than are now to be found. Even if all 
the heroes of our race had come down to us painted as Join- 
ville painted Louis IX. of France, what a far deeper know- 
ledge should we possess of our fellow-creatures than it can 
ever be our fortune to attain! 

The race of satellites in general is, on the contrary, a 
very dull race. They give us far too much of themselves, 
and too little of their masters; and like inferior novelists, 
who substitute descriptions for conversations, they tell us all 
about their heroes, instead of simply repeating what their 
heroes actually uttered in their own exact words. Conse- 
quently every thing comes down to us pretty nearly reduced 
to the level of the attendant’s capacity, which, as we have 
said, is usually not of a very large calibre. Wit loses its 
sparkle, wisdom its depth, information its accuracy, and ima- 
gination its liveliness and bloom. We taste only enough 
fruit to perceive how much has been lost, and how grievously 
its beauty and flavour have been injured by the rough hand- 
ling it has endured in the gathering. 

Some such disappointment as this will meet the reader 
when he takes up the curious volumes on Bossuet recently 
edited by the Abbé Guettée. Their history is not a little 
singular. Le Dieu was an ecclesiastic of much learning and 
amiable disposition, whom Bossuet made his private secre- 
tary about twenty years before his death. He assisted him 
in some of his literary works, and was largely employed in 
the correction of the diocesan liturgies, which occupied so 
much attention in France at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. For the last four years of his patron’s existence he 
kept a minute daily journal of all his proceedings, and he 
also wrote a complete memoir of his life. ‘The memoir 
was considered hopelessly lost, and the journal was only 
known to the public by fragments till within the last few 
years. In 1838 the Bibliothéque Impériale of France bought 
a manuscript on Bossuct, hardly knowing what it was. We 
need not trouble the reader with names and dates; the 
general result was the identification of complete copies of 
Le Diew’s original manuscripts. These are now edited by 
M. l’Abbé Guettée, with the addition of an introduction of 
his own, consisting of historical and critical remarks on the 
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leading events in which Bossuet played a distinguished part. 
This introduction is full of matter and well written; but M. 
CGruettée is a strong partisan, and so decidedly espouses one 
side in all the questions he touches on, that his essay cannot 
lay claim to the dignity of satisfactory history. 

The most decidedly novel portion of the four volumes 
consists In Le Dieu’s journal, faulty as it Is as a picture of 
the great bishop himself. The worthy secretary seems to 
have hardly known the difference between large things and 
small, and to imagine that the state of the illustrious contro- 
versialist’s stomach and other medical details were more 
worthy of record than the actual words of his daily conversa- 
tion. Indeed, for page after page, the journalist’s pen flows 
on without repeating one single phrase of Bossuet’s lips; and 
when it does record his very words, they are in many cases 
of an utterly trivial and commonplace description. In the 
midst of the amplest account of the condition of his pulse, 
tongue, and bowels, of his diet and his physic, we meet with 
such scraps of his talk as the following: ‘* I am very weak ;’ 
“My stomach is very much out of order ;” “ No, I will 
write another time ;” or the ordinary expressions of pious 
resignation which come from every religious mind at times 
of pain and severe trial. ‘The book, therefore, is rather dry 
for consecutive reading; though there is much to reward 
the painstaking student. The journal is continued, more- 
over, for some years after the death of Bossuet, and so loses 
at portion of its interest, though it is still curious and valu- 
able. 

Like every other authentic source of information respect- 
ing its principal subject, Le Dieu’s work conveys the impres- 
sion that among all the remarkable theologians of every age, 
Bossuet is one of the most remarkable. Every thing in his 
mind was on the gigantic scale. ‘Though far from being unl- 
versal, and in fi act though less versatile than other oreat minds 
are sometimes found to be, yet there have been few minds 
possessing so much largeness and power. Uniting, as he did, 
a learning quite extraordinary to a rare facility for exposition 
in the erand style, an acuteness in polemics to a never-sleep- 
ing common sense, an unquestionable sincerity and simplicity 
of intention to an untiring energy and devotion to the cause 
he espoused ; and lastly, so far as can be ascertained, pos- 
sessing a certain charm of manner, which softened the pain of 
submission in those who were forced to yield to his somewhat 
despotie will ; -such a man was formed to rule in his gene- 

ration, and to produce an impression upon his country not 
easily effaced. ‘That must be a very narrow understanding 
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indeed which can suffer a disagreement in opinions to prevent 
an admission of Bossuet’s astonishing powers. We may differ 
from his views on some or many points; we may criticise his 
personal character with more or less friendliness or severity. 
But we must still admit that few complimentary titles have 
ever been given with so much truth as that of the ‘ Eagle of 
Meaux,” which has been popularly assigned to Jacques Be- 
nigne Bossuet. 

It is perhaps hardly too much to say, that no single pre- 
late, either before or after his time, ever exercised a more 
powerful practical influence on the opinions and conduct of 
his contemporary fellow-Catholics. The times, no doubt, 
were suited to the man; and it would be most unjust to 
measure the capacity of any person by the precise amount of 
power which he has attained over his generation. ‘The fact, 
nevertheless, is deserving of notice. ‘Taking the four chief 
subjects with which the name of Bossuet, as a practical con- 
troversialist, is associated, we cannot call to mind any other 
theologian who has made his contemporaries and posterity so 
much to feel his power. Gallicanism, Quietism, Jansenism, 
and Protestantism ;—these four words suggest reminiscences 
of an exercise of successful energy, which dwarf the accom- 
plishments of most other men to a tolerably low standard. 
On Protestantism proper his influence was perhaps less than 
on the other subjects in which he was specially occupied. 
That it was very considerable, practically speaking, is certain ; 
and that his anti-Protestant writings display an amount of 
erudition and force quite worthy of himself, is also true. 
But the greater number of Protestant objections to Catho- 
licism being based on an admission of some of the funda- 
mental principles of Catholicism, the controversy has usually 
assumed much of the nature of an argumentum ad hominem. 
Consequently Bossuet’s anti-Protestant labours tell only 
against certain classes of Protestants, and are chiefly useful 
to those who wish to deal with objectors like those with 
whom he argued. 

It was in the matter of what was termed “ Gallicanism, ’ 
that, to our mind, the endowments of Bossuet were displayed 
in their most striking colours, as it is undeniable that in this 
matter their practical influence was the most widely extended. 
To comprehend the significance of the course of action adopted 
by Bossuet in the conflicts between Louis XIV. and the 
Papal See, we must recur to the ideas which the seventeenth 
century had inherited from the middle ages, as well as to the 
fundamental views on the natural relations of Christianity 
and the State in all ages. Towards the close of the seven- 
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teenth century these contradictory opinions come into direct 
struggle in the matter of the regale. At that period the 
system of feudalism still so far prevailed in France, that the 
temporal property of each ecclesiastical benefice, whether 
episcopal, parochial, or otherwise, was regarded as a fief held 
under the crown. ‘This was undoubtedly the case in earlier 
times. Bishops and the Superiors of monasteries held their 
possessions on precisely the same tenure as did the lay nobility 
and owners of land. All alike were bound to render military 
service to the sovereign in time of war, as the condition on 
which they possessed their estates. In the case of the clergy 
this service was of course usually rendered by deputies, who 
represented the churchmen disqualified by their character 
from taking the field. At the same time, it is likely that to 
the existence of this tenure of property must be partly attri- 
buted the readiness with which the middle ages acquiesced in 
the spectacle of warlike ecclesiastics, and were less shocked 
than their descendants would be at the sight of fighting 
Bishops, and Abbots armed in coats-of-mail. 

As, then, in ordinary secular fiefs the property held by 
any family reverted to the crown in case of failure of heirs, 
or in case of non-fulfilment of feudal duties, so, according to 
the view of one party, in ecclesiastical fiefs the natural pos- 
session of the property reverted to the crown while the bene- 
fice was vacant; in other words, while there was no heir. In 
secular fiefs descending by hereditary descent, there was of 
course no single instant during which the property had no 
owner, so long as legal heirs survived. But in Church fiefs, 
every time the holder of a benefice died or vacated it, an 
interval elapsed before the nomination of his successor, 
during which period, on the principles of the very tenure 
itself, it was maintained that the revenues belonged to the 
sovereign. 

In opposition to this view was that termed the Ultra- 
montane, espoused by many of the Popes and generally by 
the Italian clergy, as the other theory was usually held by 
temporal princes and by many of the clergy in France and 
Germany, as also in England before the Reformation. ‘The 
anti-Gallican principle maintained that the Church, as a 
spiritual corporation, is the real holder of all ecclesiastical 
property of every kind. It disallowed alike the details of 
feudalism and the political economy of modern times. Pro- 
perty, it held, once consigned to the Church, ceases to be 
subject to those claims on the part of the State to which it 
was subject so long as it remained the private possession of 
individuals; the act of consecration destroying all previous 
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rights on the part of the secular power, whether exercised by 
government or private persons. Accordingly, with perfect 
consistency, it was urged that a spiritual benefice is never 
vacant. ‘The temporary and inferior holder may die or go 
elsewhere; but the real holder, which is the Church, never 
dies, and therefore never vacates. By indefeasible rights it 
is she who originally nominates the individual who fills the 
post to which the benefice is attached; and when this nomi- 
nation is made by the secular power, it is only because the 
Church confers the privilege upon it. Consequently, the 
king has no more right to the revenues of a vacant benefice 
than to those of the Papal See itself. 

Concordats at various periods endeavoured to smooth over 
the difficulties which necessarily grew out of the practical 
action of these contending opinions. As in all matters, how- 
ever, Which are of the nature of a compromise, the parties 
to these agreements frequently felt that their interests still 
practically clashed. In France the right to the regale was 
conceded for certain benefices specially designated; but the 
temporal power was always on the watch to extend its in- 
fluence farther and farther. A monarch like Louis XIV., 
who had subjugated prince, noble, and peasant alike in tem- 
poral affairs, was not likely to relax in his efforts at sub- 
jugating the spiritual power in a similar way. In 1673 he 
took the decisive step of publishing an edict extending the 
rights of the regale to all benefices, with certain exceptions ; 
and the French Bishops were called upon to take an oath of 
fidelity to this edict. Two only refused to acquiesce: Pavil- 
lon Bishop of Aleth, and Caulet Bishop of Pamiers, resolved 
to resist to the last extremity. Two years had not elapsed 
ere the struggle began. Louis named a person to a vacant 
benefice in the diocese of Aleth; Pavillon called on his as- 
sembled clergy to defend him against the king. The assembly 
said they must take time to consider, and handed over the 
affair to Harlai, Archbishop of Paris, a well-known antagonist 
of Pavillon. 

The state of ecclesiastical parties in France at this time 
was peculiar. The king’s confessor, the celebrated Jesuit 
Pére de la Chaise, with other Jesuits, was among the most 
strenuous upholders of the edict against which the two Bishops 
protested, animated by the desire to strike the two Bishops 
personally, as men to a certain extent Jansenistic in their 
theology, though held in high esteem by the Pope, Inno- 
cent XI. Pére Rapin, in fact, wrote to Cardinal Cibo, to 
say that their object “in suggesting and upholding that edict 
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had been to prevent Jansenistic Bishops from conferring 
vacant benefices on Jansenist priests.” 

Not to detain the reader too long with particulars, we 
find, in 1676, Pavillon publishing a mande ment in which he 
suspends ipso facto the “ regalists” and all who should take 
part in their installation, and. sel nding off'a representative to 
Rome to state his case. Immediately afterwards, Pavillon’s 
Archbishop annulled his judgment against the regalists, and 
Pavillon formally appealed to the Holy See. 

The following year a similar struggle took place between 
Caulet, Bishop of Pamiers, and Louis, which issued in a con- 
fiscation of the Bishop’s possessions on the part of the king, 
and in an immediate appeal to Rome. Caulet, too, was 
speedily left to bear the whole burden of the dispute, as 
Pavillon died in 1677. 

Innocent in the mean time had begun to remonstrate with 
Louis with increasing energy, denouncing the motives of the 
king’s chief advisers; Pére de la Chaise and Harlai being sup- 
posed to be specially aimed at in the pontifical brief. ‘This 
brief was written before the seizure of Caulet’s temporalities, 
which drew forth a second letter of reproof to the king, and 

. letter of encouragement to Caulet himself. Caulet now 
iil a letter directly to Louis; and he wrote also to Pere 
de la Chaise in the following terms, which we may quote as 
an illustration of the intensity of earnestness with which the 
conflict was carried on: 

“| have the honour to be a Bishop,” he writes, and | 
have therefore the right to give you advice. It is extremely 
shameful in a Christian, and especially i in a religious, to sa- 
crifice to the hatred of his society the interests of the C hurch, 
and to avenge it upon the person of a Bishop, and to the 
detriment of the rights of the episc opate. What has become 
of that fourth vow which is taken in your Company to obey 
the Pope? Do you remember what I said to you when | 
saw you in Paris, and when I found about you that troop of 
ecclesiastics begging for benefices, and whom you yourself 
called dle ating w olves? Is it through following the light of 
your conscience that you have given to these bleating wolves 
the benefices destined for innocent sheep? You have not 
given time to these wolves even to open their mouths; and of 
your own accord you have taught them to hope for the secu- 
larisation of my chapter, in order to quiet them with respect 
to the vows they would have to take. I believe that it 1s 
impossible to hope that your heart will be changed, except 
by a very powerful grace, on account of the passion which so 
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violently impels you to injure a Bishop whose only fault it 
is that he does not approve of the maxims of your Society, 
and of the fear which prevents you from opening the king’s 
eyes. Allow me, then, at least to die in peace. At any rate, 
my life cannot now last much longer.” 

The Bishop was, in fact, a septuagenarian when he wrote 
this animated epistle to the director of the royal conscience. 
Two months afterwards Innocent wrote to the aged prelate 
as follows: 

‘Your last letter has filled me with joy, for I recognise in 
it your zeal for the purity of morals, for the ree ‘stablishment 
of ecclesiastical discipline, and for the defence of the rights 
of the Church. Ido not cease to thank God that, in these 
deplorable times, He has raised up a faithful priest, who 
remains firm as a wall of brass. 1 do not doubt that such 
virtue will be rewarded by Ged.” 

In December 1679, the Pope issued a third brief to the 
king, in which he threatened him with excommunication if 
he did not respect the rights of the churches. He also for- 
warded his briefs to Cardinal D’Estrées in Paris, and begged 
him personally to bring the king round, This, however, was 
not exactly to D’Estrées’ taste. A man of diplomatic mind, 
he had succeeded in various delicate missions between France 
and Rome, and he loved a policy of mediation, Accordingly 
he wrote to the Pope a letter of gentle remonstrance, assuring 
him that Louis made a very good use of the revenues of the 
regale, either by handing them over to the new Bishops, or 
by employing them for the support of converted Protestants. 
And he ingeniously and delicately insinuated that he thought 
the Pope had been a little too hasty. Soon after this he was 
sent to Rome, to negotiate a reconciliation between the king 
and Innocent. 

The contest now began to spread over a larger surface. 
The poor old Bishop of Pamiers passed away from the scene 
of his struggles; and while he was on his deathbed, the 
French Bishops met at Saint Germain-en-Laye, under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of Paris, and addressed a letter 
to Louis, from which we extract a few of the most charac- 


teristic oe expressive sentences. [Even a Louis Quatorze 
could hardly have asked for more: 


‘Sire,’ said the prelates, “we have learned with extreme dis- 
pleasure, that our holy father the Pope has written a brief to your 
majesty, by which he not only exhorts you not to subject some of 
our churches to the rights of the regale, but besides geclares that 
he will employ his authority if you do not submit to the paternal 
remonstrances which he has made and repeated to you on this sub- 
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ject. We have thought it our duty, sire, not to keep silence on so 
important an occasion, when we have to endure, with extraordinary 
pain, that the same menaces should be addressed to the eldest son 
and protector of the Church, which in other conflicts have been ad- 
dressed to princes who have usurped her rights. . . . . We regard 
with pain this extraordinary proceeding, which, far from upholding 
the honour of religion and the glory of the Holy See, will tend to 
diminish them, and to produce very mischievous effects. . . . Our 
predecessors, in similar conjunctions, knew how to maintain the 
liberties of their churches without departing from the degree of re- 
spect which their birth and their religion taught them towards kings. 
And as your majesty, sire, surpasses in your zeal and your autho- 
rity all those who have gone before you, we are so closely attached 
to you that nothing* can separate us from you. ..... . It is well 
that the whole earth should be informed that we know how to unite 
the love we bear to the discipline of the Church with the glorious 
quality which we desire for ever to preserve, of being, sire, your 
most humble, most obedient, most faithful, and most obliged ser- 
vants and subjects,’ &c. 


A fresh complication now increased the difficulties of the 
situation. The superioress of a convent of the Institute of 
Blessed Peter Fourier having died, the king named of his 
own authority a religious of the order of St. Bernard as her 
successor ; and some of the nuns who resisted her installation 
were sent to other convents. Some nuns sent word to the 
Pope of what was done. Innocent told them to elect a su- 
perior themselves, in obedience to which they acted. Louis 
instantly, by an order in council, forbade them to carry out 
their election. The parliament published an arrét on the 
king’s side; the Pope condemned the arrét by a bull; and 
the parliament suppressed the bull. And thus affairs stood 
at the opening of the year 1681. 

Louis, now perceiving that it was time to take up a fresh 
position in advance, called a meeting at Paris of ten Arch- 
bishops and forty Bishops, and proposed to them the follow- 
ing queries : 

‘What is to be thought of the right of the regale ?_ Does it be- 
long to the Pope to judge of it? If this right does belong to him, 
ought he to give his judgment at Rome, or by judges commissioned 
in the places under consideration? If his right is to be made mat- 
ter of discussion, does it not belong to the Bishops to assume the 


position of mediators between him and the king, in order to avoid 
scandals and disorders ?” 


The result of this assembly, and of the commission of 
inquiry which it appointed, was a formal request to the king 


* The italics are not ours. 
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to convoke a national council, or a general assembly of the 
clergy, in order that they might decide on the subjects in 
question with the utmost possible demonstration of strength. 
In conformity with this request, Louis convoked that cele- 
brated assembly of the Gallican Church, which concluded its 
work in 1682, and which was unquestionably one of the most 
momentous demonstrations of ecclesiastical opinion which mo- 
dern times have witnessed. The French episcopate and the 
Holy See were about to be drawn up face to face; and no 
mortal eye could foresee the issue of a conflict which, the 
longer it lasted, seemed to make all hope of agreement more 
and more improbable. Powerfully as the actual consequences 
told upon the practical unity of France with the Holy See, 
there can be little doubt that but for the genius, the acquire- 
ments, and the energy of one man, the results to Catholicism 
might have been of a more formidable description. The Deus 
ex machind was Bossuet, the newly-made Bishop of Meaux. 

His ingenuity, his practical skill, and his intense anxiety 
to keep matters as straight as might by any means be possi- 
ble, displayed themselves in the sermon which he preached 
at the opening of the assembly ; and in his letter of explana- 
tion which he wrote concerning it, when he sent a copy of it 
to the Cardinal D’Estrées. ‘The complication of parties was 
indeed sufficient to tax the powers of the most accomplished 
diplomatists. On the side of the king were ranged nearly the 
whole of the French episcopate, the Jesuits attached to the 
court, and Cardinal D’Estrées ; while the most zealous sup- 
porters of the Pope had been found among men charged with 
holding a Jansenistic theology. One portion of Bossuet’s 
letter to the Cardinal we must quote, as giving the key to 
his whole policy : 


* The tender ears of the Romans must be respected, and I have 
done it with all my heart. Three things may wound them: the 
temporal independence of kings, the episcopal jurisdiction derived 
immediately from Jesus Christ, and the authority of councils. You 
know well that on these points there is no hesitation in France ; and 
I have studied so to speak that, without betraying the doctrine of 
= Gallican Church, I have not, I think, offended the majesty of 

ome.” 


Cardinal D’Estrées, it is to be remarked, was not satisfied 
with the discourse, but told Bossuet, in a good-natured tone, 
that he played the Bishop too much; meaning that he was too 
decidedly on the Pope’s side. 

With as little delay as possible, the assembly betook it- 
self to accomplish something practical on the pressing ques- 
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tion of the regale. Lossuet’s policy speedily prevailed. His 
object was to avoid pronouncing a dogmatic decision ; to yield 
to the king in the majority of individual cases, inducing him 
to make a few decent concessions by way of balancing ac- 
counts; and to win the court of Rome to acquiescence by 
urging upon it the mischiefs that must follow upon an un- 
conciliating maintenance ofabstract rights. With his views, 
there was perhaps no other policy to be adopted. ‘The king, 
of course, was satisfied when he got the pudding, though 
without all the plums; the episcopal instinct of the Bishops 
was lulled by the abstaining from any dogmatic treatment 
of principles; and the Pope,—so it was calculated,—would 
accept the solution as the best possible under the circum- 
stances, from his dread of driving Louis into open schism, 
and converting him into another Henry VIII. of England. 

But Innocent was too acute to be led into what he held 
to be a snare to induce him to betray the rights of the Holy 
See; and he retorted upon the Bishops, when they wrote 
at once to hope for his acquiescence in their proposal, with 
what we should familiarly term a rap on the knuckles of the 
sharpest possible description. He took three months before 
issuing the brief which admonished the prelates; and we can 
imagine the astonishment with which, after so long a delay, 
they must have perused its contents, marked with a vivacity 
and atone of something like satire not often found in a pon- 
tifical document. After telling them in the plainest terms 
that their conduct reminded him of the words of the prophet, 

‘The children of my mother have fought against me,”—he 
says, it is plain that they have acted through fear, but that 
they are mistaken in imagining that they “could ‘instil the 
same fear into him; and that their duty was to uphold the 
rights of the apostolic see to the king, that so they might 
daily say their office without being ashamed of themselves, 
and repeat David’s words: “ I have spoken of Thy testimonies 
even before kings, and have not been confounded.” He then 
adroitly turned their eulogies of Louis against them, remind- 
ing them that if the king was such a model of justice and 
piety as they represented him, they ought to have spoken 
boldly to him, and he would have been convinced by their 
areuments. Then, telling them that he had read with horror 
that portion of their letter in which they said that they aban- 
doned their rights and transferred them to the king, as if they 
were the masters and not the guardians of the churches in- 
trusted to their charge, he ended by annulling all they had 
done with respect to the regale, and comm: nding all who had 
taken part in it instantly to retract. 
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When the brief reached the assembly, instantaneous dif- 
ferences of opinion were displayed as to the mode in which it 
was to be received. ‘The Arch bishops Harlai and Le Tellier 
were for siding with the king @ loutrance; others shrank 
from brea king with the Holy See; irritation against the 
Pope alone seemed capable of uniting all minds in one com- 
mon action. It is perhaps one of the most striking proofs of 
the power of a mind like Bossuet’s over inferior intelligences, 
that he sueceeded in calming the storm to such an extent as 
to lead the assembly to do nothing at all. “ Lame and i im po- 
tent” indeed was the * conclusion ;” but such it was. The 
assembly simply received the letter without protest. What- 
ever the reader may think on the questions involved, he will 
probably agree with us, that the cowardice of the French 
episcopate was on a par with their ingenuity in attempting to 
bribe the king, and to flatter the Pope into a comfortable 
compromise. 

However, in the mean time, ignorant of the lesson that 
Innocent was preparing to read them, they had been con- 
tinuing their discussions, and had drawn up the four famous 
articles known by the name of the ‘* Declaration of the Clergy 
of France on the ecclesiastical power.” Whether or not it 
was Bossuet’s personal wish that any thing should be form- 
ally put forward on so delicate a salieet, may be a matter 
of fst In fact, however, he considered that the thing 
must be done; and he himself drew up the propositions as 
requested by the assembly. As many of our readers may not 
have a copy of the ‘ declaration” at hand, the more learned 
in ecclesiastical history will perhaps excuse us if we give a 
translation of these memorable propositions. 

After a preamble, which, while seeming to say a great deal, 
does nothing but utter a few unmeaning compliments to the 
Pope, with a side-blow at heretics in general, the propositions 
proceed as follows: 


“1, Saint Peter and his successors, Vicars of Jesus Christ, and 
the whole Church herself, have received power from God only in 
spiritual things and those which concern salvation, and not in tem- 
poral and civil things; Jesus Christ Himself teaching us that ‘ His 
kingdom is not of ‘this world ;’? and in another place, that ‘we 
must render to Caesar me things which are Cesar’s, and to God the 
things which are God's ;’ and “that thus the precept of the Apostle 
St. Paul cannot be eae or overthrown,—‘ That every person 
should be subject to the higher powers ; for that there is no power 
which is not from God, and that it is Ile who ordains those which 
are on earih. He, therefore, who opposes the powers, resists the 
ordinance of God ;’—we declare, accordingly, that kings and sove- 
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reigns are not subjected to any ecclesiastical power by the ordi- 
nance of God in temporal things; that they cannot be deposed, 
directly or indirectly, by the authority of the chiefs of the Church ; 
that their subjects cannot be dispensed from the submission and 
obedience which they owe them, nor absolved from their oath of 
fidelity; and that this doctrine, necessary for public tranquillity, 
and not less advantageous to the Church than to the State, ought 
to be invariably followed, as conformable to the Word of God, 
to the tradition of the holy Fathers, and to the examples of the 
Saints. 

2. The plenitude of power which the Holy Apostolic See and the 
successors of St. Peter, Vicars of Jesus Christ, possess over spiri- 
tual things, is such, that nevertheless the decrees of the Holy Cicu- 
menical Council of Constance, contained in its fourth and fifth ses- 
sions, approved by the Holy Apostolic See, confirmed by the prac- 
tice of all the Church and of the Roman Pontiffs, and religiously 
observed at all times by the Gallican Church, remain in their force 
and efficacy ; and the Church of France does not approve the opinion 
of those who attack these decrees, or who weaken them by saying 
that their authority is not well-established, that they are not ap- 
proved, or that they only regard schismatic times. 

8. Thus the use of the apostolic power is to be regulated by 
following the canons made by the Spirit of God, and consecrated 
by the general respect of all the world; the rules of manners and 
the constitutions received in the kingdom and in the Gallican 
Church ought to retain their force and efficacy; and the usages 
of our fathers ought to remain unshaken; and it even tends to 
the greatness of the Holy Apostolic See that the laws and customs 
established by the consent of this venerable (respectable) see and 
of the Churches, should possess the force which they ought to 
possess. 

4. Although the Pope has the principal part in questions of 
faith, and his decrees regard all the Churches and each Church in 
particular, his judgment nevertheless is not otherwise than subject 
to correction, at least so far as the consent of the Church has not 
confirmed it.” 


The day after the adoption of this declaration, it was pre- 
sented to Louis at St. Germains, with a prayer that he would 
promulgate it as the law of the Church, which he did. ‘The 
edict of Louis was registered by the parliament; and it ren- 
dered signature to the four articles obligatory. 

Judging these events by the light of subsequent history, 
it appears astonishing that a man with the practical acuteness 
and knowledge of mankind possessed by Bossuet could have 
flattered himself that the promulgation of such propositions 
as these famous four should have lulled the disputes between 
Louis and Innocent. ‘That prelates who were prepared to 
follow the king to any extent should rejoice in their publi- 
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cation, was natural enough; but the fact that a mind like 
Bossuet’s, earnestly desirous of promoting the peace of the 
Church, should have anticipated any thing approaching toa 
bond-fide settlement with the Pope, serves only to show what 
a marvellous difference there is between that judgment which 
decides after action and that which decides before it. 

Of course the storm instantly raged more fiercely than 
ever. Bossuet wrote his well-known ‘‘ Defence of the Declara- 
tion of the Clergy,” and many theologians most vehemently 
attacked it. ‘The sounds of the controversy echoed from the 
Sorbonne in Paris to the archiepiscopal palace of Gran in 
Hungary. Jesuits, Jansenists, Parliament-men, found them- 
selves conflicting in new and strange combinations. ‘The Pope 
had already desired the General of the Jesuits to command 
his French subjects to publish the brief on the regale which 
we have before described; the Jesuits of the royal party called 
in the aid of a friendly coercion on the part of the secular 
power to make it impossible for them to obey the man- 
date ; Louvain and Douai became fresh centres of agitation of 
opinion; and Bossuet began to tremble seriously for the con- 
sequences of the daring movement in which he was the half- 
unwilling commander of a belligerent host. Some extracts 
from his letters at the time will serve to show his opinions 
and the animus of the times. ‘lo Dirois, a friend then visiting 
Rome, he wrote: 


“Your letter gives me a picture of the present state of the court 
of Rome which makes me tremble. What! does Bellarmine there 
take the place of every thing, and constitute all tradition? What 
have we come to if this is the case, and the Pope is going to con- 
demn whatever this author condemns? ‘Till now no one has dared 
to do this; no one has dared thus to attack the Council of Constance, 
or the Popes who approved it. What shall we reply to heretics 
when they urge this council against us, with its decrees repeated at 
Bale with the express approbation of Eugenius IV., and all the other 
things which Rome has done in confirmation thereof? If Euge- 
nius [V. did well in authoritatively approving these decrees, how can 
any one attack them? And if he did ill, what has become, they 
will say, of this pretended infallibility? Must we get out of this 
embarrassment, and disengage ourselves from the authority of all 
these decrees, and from many other decrees both ancient and mo- 
dern, by the scholastic distinguo and the quibblings of Bellarmine ? 
Must we also say with him and Baronius, that the acts of the Sixth 
Council and the letters of St. Leo II. have been falsified? And the 
Church, who until now has stopped the mouths of heretics by these 
solid replies, shall she no longer possess any defence except in these 
pitiable tergiversations? God defend us from it! Do not cease, 
sir, to point out to them to what they are binding; themselves, and 
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to what they bind us all. I do not doubt that his Eminence (Car- 
dinal D’Estrées) speaks on this occasion with all his strength, and 
with all possible ability: he has the safety of the Church in his 
hands. I cannot imagine that a Pope, so zealous for the conversion 
of heretics and the reunion of schismatics, will be willing to place 
an eternal obstacle in their way by such a decision as that which 
threatens us.” 


A few days after, Bossuet wrote to his friend the Abbe de 
Raneé with still stronger and more contemptuous expressions 
respecting personages in Rome : 


“The affairs of the Church,” he said, “ are going on very ill. 
The Pope threatens us with tremendous constitutions, and even, it 
is said, with new formularies. A good intention with little en- 
lightenment is a serious evil in high places.” 


The author of the Introduction before us, we should note, 
entirely agrees with Bossuet in these expressions ; and we 
think it important to call the attention of English readers 
to circumstances of this kind, as important elements in any 
judgment respecting the opinions of the French clergy. We 
must also mention, as being specially interesting to “Enelish- 
men and Irishmen, that Arnauld, in a letter written at the 
time, distinctly points out the belief that Rome maintained 
the deposing power of the Popes as being the principal cause 
of the persecution of Catholics in England. 

Notwithstanding Bossuet’s anticipations, the policy adopted 
by the court of Rome proved somewhat different from that 
which he was dreading. His conciliatory schemes were a 
total fibenes but Innoce nt, for whatever reason, did not strike 
the Four Articles with the same force with which he had 
smitten the preliminary declaration on the subject of the 
regale. He appointed a special congregation to examine the 
articles, but he never published the condemnation which they 
drew up. He contented himself with marking with a per- 
sonal stigma the priests who had assisted in the assembly of 
1682, whenever they were nominated Bishops by Louis, 1e- 
fusing the bulls for their consecration. Louis then, for the 
future, by some device, got the names of any of these ob- 
noxious persons whom he wished to appoint included in the 
bulls for other Bishops. And so affairs remained during 
Innocent’s lifetime. | 

If we should wish to account for Bossuet’s mistakes of 
judgment in all these struggles, we may perhaps find a clue 
in two special causes. He was, by nature as well as princi- 
ple, a man given to seek union among opposing parties by 
what he thought the methods distinctly adapted to their per- 
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sonal characters. It was a portion of his essentially govern- 
ing capacity. No man was ever less of a theoretical contro- 
versialist, or was more inclined to overlook the facts of the 
moment as the elements from which to construct the temple 
of peace which he sought to build. <A passage in Le Dieu’s 
memoir strikingly illustrates this feature in his character. 
Bossuet had no conception, he tells us, of writing for its own 
sake: ‘* He has said to me a hundred times, ‘ | do not com- 
prehend how a man of ability has the patience to make a 
book for the sole pleasure of writing.’”’ In conjunction with 
many acts of his life, this saying helps to show us the prac- 
tical statesman of his own time, as distinguished from the 
lawgiver, and from the philosopher so passionately enamoured 
of truth as to long to pour forth his convictions as a relief 
to his overburdened mind. Hence his aversion to push any 
thing to a needless extreme; his desires to diplomatise be- 
tween Pope and king; and his occasional adoption of a policy 
which in a man of another temperament might be condemned 
as inconsistent and cowardly. Hence his expectations as to 
the probable conduct of Innocent. It is a tendency of honest 
and ardent minds always to overrate the probability that other 
people will act as they would themselves in any emergency. 
Bossuet judged Innocent by himself; the court of Rome 
by his own personal notions of ecclesiastical statesmanship. 
Hence too, in some degree, his idolising of the royal power 
as embodied in Louis the Fourteenth, and his inability to 
devise any more profound or liberal philosophy of politics. 
We need hardly say that his worship of the king as a king, 
and his subservience to a man like Louis, are in our eyes 
simply abominable, viewed in themselves. But in Bossuet 
himself we cannot but think that they should be viewed in 
connection with the general cast of his character. In the 
world of politics and government, the autocratic King of 
France was to him the greatest fact in existence. His prac- 
tical temperament led him to kneel before the royal footstool, 
shutting his eyes to the material of which his idol was com- 
posed, and to offer to him that incense of veneration which in 
the nostrils of a constitutionalist of to-day exhales an odour 
the reverse of sweet. And thus it was, that while he showed 
no tendencies to adopt the extreme Ultramontane views with 
respect to the Popes as autocratic monarchs of the Church, 
he never shrank from attributing to the French sovereign, in 
things temporal, the absolute power which he refused to the 
Pontiff in things spiritual. ‘The first principles of social order, 
in his view, logically led to the autocracy of kings; but he 
never argued by similar reasoning that the first principles of 
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social order in religious matters led logically to the autocracy 
of Popes. On the contrary, he treated the theories of Bel- 
larmine—not a little similar in the philosophy of governing 
to his own—with undisguised contempt. Had he rejected 
this style of argument in both cases, there would have been 
no inconsistency ; but how was it that the man who would 
not worship the pious Innocent could worship the ‘ most 
Christian king” Louis the Fourteenth ? 

We imagine that the explanation must be sought in the 
tendency of intellects of the intensely practical class to esti- 
mate * facts” by their personal proximity to themselves. 
Some men see truths dissociated from almost all admixture 
of time, place, and individual. ‘The student of ‘ pure” ma- 
thematics contemplates lines simply as abstract measures of 
** distance ;” the student of ‘* mixed” mathematics investi- 
gates their relations as marking the proximities of particular 
existing objects. So too in the philosophy of religion, of 
politics, of the soul. One man feels the importance of a 
great truth with scarcely any vividness till it is embodied in 
a practical case before him. Another looks not only before 
him, but all around; and his eye, with the prophetic percep- 
tion of unerring logic, foresees the operation of truths whose 
very enunciation is a puzzle to his contemporaries. With 
this latter class argumentative inconsistency is a source of 
positive pain. ‘The former feel only annoyance when the 
world about them cannot be brought to the best practical 
solution of difficulties which circumstances allow. [Every 
truth comes to them represented by some living person with 
whom they personally converse, or on whose conduct their 
own daily habits and prosperity depend. With them the 
near is the real, and the farther off a man lives the less im- 
portant is his position as a member of the vast world of 
humanity. 

Had Bossuet been a Roman, living and brought up in 
Rome, with the Pope frequently before his eyes as Louis was 
in France, we have little doubt that he would have been as 
vigorous an Ultramontane as he was a vigorous Royalist. His 
learning might have been as great, his character might have 
been the same; but the great fact before his eyes would have 
been the living Pope in the Vatican, and not the living king 
at St. Germains. ‘The ecclesiastical world would have becn 
as prominent in his view at Rome as the political world was 
to him in France. ‘‘ Order” would still have been the key- 
stone to his practical philosophy, with this sole difference,— 
that the king and the Pope would have simply changed places . 
in the structure. 
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Still further, Bossuet must necessarily have been influ- 
enced by the remembrance of the honours paid at Rome to 
his great work, the Laposition de la Foi Catholique. ‘To this 
treatise, if to any book ever written, may be assigned the 
word “masterly.” Received with sovlumeutions in I‘rance, 
it was rapidly translated into various European languages. 
It was honoured with a special brief of approbation from 
Innocent the Eleventh himself. The advocates of extreme 
opinions had expected for it a far less favourable reception 
in Rome; but the highest hopes of its author were fulfilled, 
and the book attained, and has since maintained, says Dol- 
linger, an almost symbolic position in the Church. 

We can hardly doubt, therefore, that the knowledge of 
the sanction so formally stamped upon his Laposition by the 
Pope, moderate as were its principles on disputed points, 
must have encouraged Bossuet to imagine that his efforts at 
practical union among Catholics would be regarded with at 
least a favourable prepossession ; and that the Pope, who had 
thus approved of a treatise which contained no word in favour 
of Ultramontanism as an abstract opinion, would tolerate a 
political necessity which threw practical Ultramontanism com- 
pletely overboard. ‘That these expectations were very far 
from logical does not prove that they did not exist, or that 
Bossuet was morally culpable in holding them. Mankind 
seldom act strictly logically when their passions are roused, 
or their interests deeply concerned. ‘The whole affair, view ed 
by the light of later periods, is a pregnant illustration of 
human nature as it exists at all times and in all ages. 

Here, however, we must for the present pause, hoping to. 
resume the subject in our next Number. 








DR. BROWNSON’S EXPERLTENCES.* 


ALTOGETHER we think this the most interesting volume that 
has proceeded from Dr. Brownson’s pen. His articles on the 
relations of Catholicity to American politics are unquestion- 
ably the most remarkable of his productions; but these re- 
collections are, on the whole, more personal in their interest 
and nearer to our humanity. They exhibit the great American 
writer in a new light. We had imagined the man to be a 


* The Convert; or, Leaves from my Experience. By O. A. Brownson, 
New York, Dunigan; London, Dolman. 
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kind of Nasmyth’s hammer of argument, an intellectual ele- 

phant, able to crush his adversary by one stamp of his great 
foot, but unwieldy and ungainly withal ; a Stentor amidst 
disputants, able to roar down the fee bler lungs of his oppo- 
nents, but with an organ inflexible and harsh as such eruff 
basses are apt to be. We also thought we were beginning to 
see In him an illustration of the law by which all reformers 
petrify into obstructives, whether they succeed or fai!—whe- 

ther success gives them a position which they wish to keep, 
and turns them into conservatives; or whether failure em- 
bitters them against the attempts of others, and causes a secret 
pleasure in others’ failures also: a sad progress this from the 
boiling bubbling activity of youth to the frozen impenetra- 
bility of awe; and one which we fancied almost justified the 
Indian custom mentioned in Herodotus, of killing and eat- 
ing one’s friends when they come to be svoublesome. ‘ Now 
these Paddies , says the historian, ‘* have this custom: when- 
ever one of their tribe grows sick, the rest come toge ther, 
and tell him that he is cheating them of a meal by growing 
so thin; the man of course protests that he is quite well; 

but they, so far from agreeing with him, kill him and eat 
him... .. So, when a person grows old, they kill him and 
eat him likewise; but few come to this, for they generally 
manage to fall sick before age overtakes them, and then they 

are sure to be killed.” Surely this 1s but an allegory, teach- 
ing us how in the world’s infancy the nation shelved ob- 
structives. We wonder that Bacon did not recognise its deep 
lesson, and give ita place in his Wisdom of the Ancients. We 
must own that we had imagined Dr. Brownson to be falling 
within this cold cirele; and we almost expected to see him 
put forth, like Lord John Russell, his measure of finality, 
and prove with the most crushing force that whoever went 
beyond him was a traitor. but this volume proves that there 
is life and freshness and vigour yet left, in spite of a continual 
drain of more than twenty years. For during that time Dr. 
Brownson has every quarter published a respectable volume 
of powerful writing on the most difficult subjects ; and, so far 
as we have had opportunity of judging, he has never made 
himself small, or given the least opening to scorn, Right or 
wrong, rash or prudent, he has never been foolish, always 
able, often great and wise. We do not suppose that there 
is another writer in the world of whom so much might be 
said. But the stream must stop one day; and we must own 
that we lately fancied we saw symptoms of an approaching 
frost. We thought we detected signs of a want of sympathy 
with others who have the same objects in view as he has, but 
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whose tastes lead them to pursue their ends by different 
means,—signs of a hasty yielding to the hints of authority, 
even while he remained convinced that the authority was cx- 
ceeding its limits, and speaking on matters wherein it was 
not authoritative,—signs of an excessive haste to praise the 
productions of persons in such position, without regard to the 
intrinsic value of these productions,—signs, to: : of a won- 
derful readiness to eat his own words, even after he had pain- 
fully forced them into notice through the thorns of unpopu- 
larity. In all this we are not alluding to any matters of our 
own: where Dr. Brownson’s po werful support has failed us, 
it was only because he disagreed with US 3 and it would be 
absurd to look for any thing but eriticism in such cases. On 
the contrary, we have to thank him personally for a never- 
failing kindness and courtesy. 

The present volume compreheads so much of Dr. brown- 
son’s experiences of life as suffice to trace the history of his 
conversion, from the sowing of the first seeds of religion i in 
his mind by an aged Congregationalist couple, through the 
destruction of the harvest by Calvinism, Universalism, and 
Unitarianism, to its revival in the Church. His ‘ Presby- 
terian experience” is unfolded in a manner that constitutes a 
good argument against Calvinism in general; and the minis- 
ters of tire sect are well shown up, as “being more angry with 
Dr. Brownson for not concealing his doubts than for doubt- 
ing of-the truth of their principles. On this he takes occasion 
to make the following eloquent tirade against “ policy” and 
prudence in general : 


* T hated what is called policy then, and I have no great fondness 
for it even yet. A man’s life-blood is frozen in its current, his in- 
tellect deadened, and his very soul annihilated by the everlasting 
dinging into his ears by the wise and prudent, more properly the 
timid and selfish, of the admonition to be politic, to take care not to 
compromise one’s cause or one’s friends. My soul revolted, and 
revolts even to-day, at this admonition. Almost the only bluaders 
I ever committed in my life were committed when I studied to be 
politic, and prided myself on my diplomacy. 

Prudence is a virtue, and rashness 1s a sin; but my own reason 
and experience have taught me that truth is a far more trustworthy 
support than the best- devised scheme of human policy possible. 
Honesty is the best policy. Be honest with thyself; be honest 
with all the world; be true to thy convictions ; be faithful to what 
truth thou hast, be it ever so little, and never dream of supplying 
its defect by thy astuteness or crait. Certainly be so, if thou be- 
lievest in a God who is truth itself, and with whom to lie is impos- 
sible. Fear not for thy cause, if thou believest in His cause; for 
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it must stand and prosper in His wisdom and power, not in thy 
human sagacity, thy ron: tala side nee, thy human policy. Throw 
thyself heart and soul on His truth - it will sustain thee : if not, be 


| 
contented to fail. It is compar atively easy to know what is true, 


what is virtuous; but what, aside from ‘fidelity to truth and virtue, ts 
wise policy, or venuine prudence, surpasses the wit of men to say. 
Never yet has a great saint arisen without seeming, to even great 
and cood men in Church or State, as well as to the wise and prudent 
men of the world, terribly rash, shockingly imprudent. No one 
can be a man, and do a man’s work, unless he is sincere, unless he 
is in earnest, terribly in earnest, throwing his whole heart and soul 
into his work; and whoever does so may depend upon it that the 
chief men of his sect, his party, or his school, if not of his church, 
will be alarmed at his conduct, will accuse him of being ultra, of 
going too far, of endangering every thing by his rashness, his want 
of prudence, of policy. I am no saint, never was, and never shall 
be a saint. Tam not and never shail be a great man; but I always 

had, and I trust I always shail have, the honour of being regarded 
by my friends and associates as impolitic, as rash, imprudent, and 
impracticable. [was and am in my natural disposition frank, truth- 
ful, straightforward, and earnest; and therefore have had, and I 
doubt not shall carry to the grave with me, the reputation of being 
reckless, ultra, a well-meaning man, perhaps an able man, but so 
fond of paradoxes and extremes, that he cannot be relied on, and 
is more likely to injure than serve the cause he espouses. So, wise 


and prudent men shake their heads when my name is mentioned, 
and disclaim all solidarity with me.” 


In Homer, Mr. Gladstone tells us, the Furies punish im- 
prudences as well as immoralities; and the ex-chancellor of 
the exchequer, the member for Oxford, the impracticable 
Peelite, the immovable Puseyite, sets his seal to Homer's 
doctrine, and tells us that this idea does not involve ‘‘ any 
violent departure from the true standard; for great impru- 
dences are most commonly, and almost invariably, in near 
connection with some form of moral defect.” It is amusing 
to compare the two men, Gladstone and Brownson, in this 
pomt. The latter free, bold, outspoken, hating paradox, 
following general principles, and obedient to law; the former 
incapable of a clear view of any thing, ‘ explaining it till all 
men doubt it, talking about it and about it,” seeking always 
something more than was intended, and founding wonderful 
castles in the air on the mere excess and difference between 
verbiage and meaning—as when he suspects cannibalism under 


the last line of Count Ugolino’s account of his and his chil- 
dren’s starvation: 


** Poscia pit che ’] dolor poté ’] digiuno,—” 
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‘At last famine did for me more than grief could ;” that is, 
‘killed me”—after eating the dead bodies of his sons, hints 
Gladstone—perperam, absurdly, as the old critics say. But 
to return to our * prudence, ” Homer doubtless meant that 
we felt as much internal pain for folly as for sin: to speak from 
experience, perhaps we feel more. Mr. Gladstone, who would, 
in the case of his own conscience, discriminate accurately 
enough between the shame of herea respect and the shame 
of having offended God, has worked himself up into such ap 
unbounded veneration Soe Homer, that on the doubtful au- 
thority of that poet he is ready ie confound these utterly 
distinct feelings, and in consequence to subvert the founda- 
tions of right and wrong. 

Dr. Browneon fcarle ‘ssly asserts the existence of elements 
of truth in all the systems which he has explored in his pro- 
gress. ‘* The socialist,” he says, ‘fis not all wrong; he is 
chen governed by wale adie and generous sentiments, 
. .. . and has certain aspects of Christian truth.” By his 
own e3 xample, he refutes the idea that every man has within 
him a craving for an unseen and spiritual good, or secret 
longing for God ; or rather shows how it may “be misdirected. 


‘Tam convinced,” he says, “ by my own experience, that our 
philanthropists and world- reformers may become so engrossed in 
their plans, that they do not experience that aching void within, that 
emptiness of all created things, which we sometimes imagine. Their 
philanthropy is a religion unto them; even failures do not at once 
discourage them, for they find their relief in their doctrine of pro- 
gress. It is idle to teil them that the good they seek is bounded, 
and that the soul craves an unbounded good; tor bolding to pro- 
gress, to the infinite pertectibility of man, “they are unable to assign 
any limits to the good to which they are w edded ; and as progress 
implies imperfection, they have a ready excuse for their failures.” 


In such passages as these we see Dr. Brownson fearlessly 
asserting his conviction of the entire futility of the usual cut- 
and-dry arguments used by Christian controversialists against 
the errors of the day. An argument, to be effectual, must 
be so framed as not to assume without proof the falsehood of 
the system it attacks. Most of our stock-arguments against 
modern infidelity proceed, we fear, on this assumption, and 
are therefore powerless to convince a man not already con- 


vinced. Our author, however, is much more plain-spoken in 
another place: 


‘© One or two modern Catholic controversial works had fallen in 
my way, and I had attempted to read them; but they did not im- 
press me favourably. ‘They were written, as | thought, in a dry, 
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feeble, and unattractive style, and abounded with terms and locu- 
tions which were to me totally unintelligible. ‘Their authors seemed 
to me ignorant of the ideas ‘and wants of the non-Catholic world, 
engrossed with obsolete questions, and wanting in broad and com- 
prehensive views. Their method of arguing struck me as mere spe- 
cial pleading, turning on mere technicalities and verbal distinctions, 
evading the real merits of the questions debated, and puzzling rather 
than convincing the reason of their opponents. ‘They struck me as 
cunning, as subtile, as adroit disputants, not as great, broad, or 
open-hearted men, who win at once your confidence in their intelli- 
gence and sincerity, and in the truth and honesty of their cause ; and, 
in point of fact, Catholic controversialists are generally regarded by 
Protestants very much in the light 1 regarded them, that is, of law- 
yers spe aking from their brief. This, however, it is only fair to 
say, is not the fault of the Catholic party. 

Then L had been accustomed to regard the Catholic nations 
of Europe, since the time of Leo X., as unprogressive, and the 
mass of their populations as ignorant, degraded, enslaved, cowardly, 
and imbecile. 1 found Catholics, | thought, at the head of none of 
the great intellectual, political, social, literary, or scientific move- 
ments of the age. The great, energetic nations of the day were the 
non-Catholic nations, Great Britain, Russia, and the United States. 
Even in so-called Catholic nations the ruling or governing mind 
had ceased to be Catholic. The majority of the French population 
were Catholic; but intellectual, literary, scientific, political France 
was non-Catholic. The great French philosophers, writers, thinkers, 
those who directed the mind of the kingdom and represented it to 
foreigners, were far enough from being attached to the Church. 
French journalism was almost without exception anti-Catholic. The 
men who made the old Revolution, rejected the Church, and insti- 
tuted the Reign of Terror, were but a smail minority of the nation, 
and yet what availed the opposition of the Catholic masses against 
them? Soin every Catholic state, power, learning, science, energy, 
is in the hands of non-Catholics ; and the Catholic portion, though 
the immense majority, are governed by the non-Catholic minority. 
Where, I asked, is the Catholic who takes, in any nation, the lead 
in any branch of literature or science? I did not attribute, I could 
not attribute, this supposed inferiority of Catholics to nature or to 
Catholicity, but to the mistaken policy of the Catholic clergy, who 
must have lost the deeper sense of their religion, become men of 
routine, and incapable of comprehending or meeting the wants of 
the age. ‘Trained up in scrupulous ignorance of the world, in a 
superannuated scholasticism, they were unfitted to act on the age, 
and to take the direction of the great movements of the race. Find- 
ing the intelligence of the age avainst them, they had set their faces 
agailist intellivence : . finding efforts to extend tree lom, and to carry 
on the progress of man and society, directed by their enemies, they 
had condemned those efforts, thrown themselves on the side of ab- 
solutism, and laboured to keep the masses in ignorance and slavery, 
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that they might keep them in the faith. ‘Taking this view, and only 
partially understanding its explanation, how could I but shrink 
from uniting with the present Catholic Church ?” 


Those without the Church ever have shown the greatest 
antipathy to being dogmatically instructed. So the Jews 
excommunicated the blind man who had been healed ;— 
- You, altogether born in sin, pretending to teach us!” So 
the Cwcilius of Minucius Felix begins his apology of pagan- 
ism with maintaining that we can have no certain knowledge 
of what goes on in heaven, and that it is insufferable impu- 
dence in fat-witted and ignorant people like the Christians to 
pretend to know that which the greatest sages of antiquity 
were unable to discover. No, the hostile suspicious mind 
will not be taught directly or ‘dogmatically. One thing re- 
mains; the obstetric system of Socrates, by which a man 
Is forced to bring to light the hidden germs of truth which 
live within his mind. And this can only be done effectually 
by first destroying the prejudices and false opinions that bury 
the truth. When the obstacles to belief are removed, belief 
is natural, and springs up like the grass from the earth. 


‘This is not wholly irrational or unphilosophical. To believe 
is normal, to disbelieve is abnormal. When the mind is in its nor- 
mal state, nothing more is ever needed for belief than the removal 
of the obstacles interposed to believing; for, if we consider it, the 
mind was created for truth. ‘Truth is its object, and it seeks and 
accepts it instinctively, as the new-born child seeks the mother’s 
breast, from which it draws its nourishment. Place the mind and 
truth face to face, with nothing interposed between them, and the 
truth evidences itself to the mind; and the mind accepts it, without 
seeking or needing any further reason. The assent termed know- 
ledge follows immediately from the joint forces of the intelligible 
object and the intelligent subject. So in belief. Practically, it is 
never a reason for believing, but the removal of reasons against be- 
lhieving, that is demanded. Hence, we always believe what a man 
tells us, when we have no reason for not believing him; and a 
business of life could not go on were it otherwise. For belief re 
son never requires any thing but the mutual presence, with sisi 
interposed between them, of the credible object and the creditive 
subject. 

I held. then, as I hold now, that the office of proof, or even de- 
monstration, is negative rather than affirmative. Neither ever goes 
farther than to remove the prohibentia, or obstacles to assent. De- 
monstration, the most rigid and the most conclusive, only shows 
the object without env elope or disguise, and motives assent only by 
removing every reason for not assenting. The assent itself is al- 
Ways immediate and intuitive. ‘Truth needs no voucher, and when 
immediately presented to the mind, evidences or affirms itself. The 
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will may be perverse, and withdraw the intellect from the contem- 
plation of truth ; prejudice or passion may darken the understanding, 
so that it does not for the moment see or recognise the object; but 
whenever the truth is immediately present, and reason looks it full 
in the face, it knows that itis truth without further evidence, with- 
out any thing extrinsic to prove that it is truth. To deny this 
would be to deuy to the soul the faculty of intelligence, the faculty 
of knowing at all. ‘To know a thing is to know that it is true; for 
nothing but trath is or can be an object of knowledge. ‘To say that 
you know a thing, and yet do not know whether it be true or not, 1 
only saying that you do not know the thing at all. No man does 
or can know falsehood ; for falsehood is nothing, i Isa nullity, a mere 
negation, and therefore no intelligible object. Falsehood is intelli- 
gible only in the truth it denies, and is known only in knowing that 
truth. Inso far as any proposition is false, it is unintelligible, and 
never known. In all errors we know only the element of truth 
which they contain; and the part of error is simply the part of our 
ignorance, the part in which nothing is known. ‘Lo know something, 
and to know it to be true, is one and the same thing; and this is 
what is meant when we say truth is the object of the intellect. 
Hence, no logical process is ever needed to prove to the mind that 
the object it immediately apprehends is truth, or is true.  Vhat it is 
true or truth is included in the facet, that the mind apprehends it as 
its object, or knows it. ‘To suppose the contrary, to suppose that a 
logical process is needed to demonstrate that the object in imme- 
diate relation to the mind is true, would be absurd; for it would 
demand an infinite series of logical processes to every single act of 
knowledge or mental assent. ‘There is no reasoning except from 
premises or principles, and no valid reasoning from either false or 
unknown prine.ples. How are these premises or principles to be 
obtained 2? Not by reasoning, not by a logical process ; for without 
them no reasoning, no logical process Is possible, and no such thing 
as proof or demonstration conceivable. They must, then, pre cede 
reasoning, be intuitive, that is, evident of themselves. Then nothing 
is necessary, in the last analysis, to knowledge, but the immediate 
presence to each other of the intelligible object and the intelligent 
subject. So is it in the case of knowledge or science in the natural 
order, where the object is immediately intelligible to reason.”’ 

There are political sketches in the book as masterly as 
these more abstract ones; such as the slight description of 
modern society at pp. 255- 8, but especially the whole ** con- 
clusion,” where the author reviews his position, and gives us 
his thirteen years’ experience of the Catholic Church. The 
whole chapter is of great interest ; and the only reason why 
we do not transcribe it, is, first our want of space; and se- 
condly, because we have begun in another groove, in which 
we had better continue till the end. 

The last chapter but one is a review of the argument by 
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which the writer was converted,—an argument which, in spite 
of the adverse feeling of many Catholics, he maintains, and 
will maintain, to be a most logical and satisfactory one. Be- 
hef on authority, he s Says, 1S both an act of the will and of the 
understanding. But so far as belief is a purely intellectual 
act, itis not, and cannot be, yielded as an act of obedience 
to mere authority, be that authority what it may. In this 
respect, he says, “Twas right when I refused to believe be- 
cause commanded ; and in this respect Rationalists and all 
non-Catholics are right, when they object to believing on 
authority.” The authority, to be sufficient, must at the same 
time convince and enlighten the understanding. ‘The autho- 
rity should be put forward, not as simply commanding, but 
as illuminating, and as being the ‘Truth. Dr. Brownson then 
goes on to show how the authority of the Church may be 
thus propounded to the unbeliever. His argument is worthy 
of the most anxious attention. 

Dr. Brownson has one side-allusion to controversies that 
have been carried on in this periodical. ‘* The heaven which 
the Unitarians promised in the world to come was in the na- 
tural order—a sort of natural beatitude, such as some Catho- 
lics have supposed might be enjoyed by those in the least 
unpleasant part of hell. It was not to consist in the beatific 
vision, or seeing God as He is in Himself by the supernatural 
light of elory, but i in a reunion of friends, in the exercise of 
the social and benevolent affections, and the study of the na- 
tural sciences, in discovering the secrets of nature, and in 
admiring the beauty and harmony of the Creator’s works. In 
its details it may differ from Mahomet’s paradise, but hardly 
so in principle.” So far as this last remark applies to the 
Unitarian heaven, of which Dr. Brownson knows so much 
more than we, we have no grounds to quarrel with him. But 
if he intends to tell us that the ‘sort of natural beatitude” 
which we once aflirmed might be “‘ enjoyed in the least un- 
pleasant part of hell,” does not differ in principle from Ma- 
homet’s houris, we will leave him to fight 1t out with the 
theologus Dantes nullius dogmatis expers, who in the fourth 

canto of his /nferno shows us “ the men of great fame, who, 
though unbuptised, sojourn in a lizhtsome place, similar to 
the Elysium of the ancients; and where Homer reigns over 
the poets, and Aristotle among the philosophers ;” “and we 
will leave him to settle his dispute with the mass of theolo- 
gians, who place unbaptised children in limbus, and give them 
the highest possible natural enjoyment. ‘This, perhaps, Dr. 
Brownson will confine to those who die under seven years of 
age. But first he must define his term; he must show us 
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exactly who are infants; no mere limit of age will sufiice to 
form the boundary. Idiots remain infants till they are eighty. 

[t is not till we have sufficient knowledge that our will is 
really free. ‘The infant gradually gains freedom of will as he 
gains experience. Children, then, and mad persons, whom 
the theologian holds irresponsible, have, as Molina says, free 
will for some things; therefore man may have sufficient know- 
ledge of other things to enable him to act freely, before he 
has sufficient knowledge of God to constitute sin or virtue ; 
or in other words, a certain amount of knowledge and free- 
dom are consistent with an ignorance of God, such as dis- 
qualifies a person for eternal life, and reduces him to the 
condition of an infant. Or, once more, there are such things 
as grown men, active and able to take care of themselves, 
who are theologically infants. The common proposition, 
then, that infants have a natural beatitude, involves a much 
wider question of fact than Dr. Brownson appears to contem- 
plate ; and it seems to us a mauvaise plaisanterie on the per- 
sons who interest themselves in the question to tell them that 
their speculations are only about a kind of Olympus under 
the tuition of Mars and Venus, or about such a paradise as 
Mahomet promised his followers. Especially when it is no- 
torious that the Church has defined nothing on the subject ; 
but that it is one on which, for the present at least, Catholics 
have a right to form their own conclusions. but we must 
cease, as we are approaching premises on which steel-traps 
and spring-guns are advertised as being set for poachers. 
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Tuere is perhaps no more acceptable offering to humanity at 
large than a theory or an invention that will save it trouble. 
Any one that will pump up water from the deep wells of 
knowledge, and dispense it in troughs and ponds to the thirsty 
cattle, becomes at once a benefactor of the race. ‘Though 
man is a thinking being, he likes to think as easily as pos- 
sible; he chooses rather to skim the surface than to dive to 
the depths; and knowledge which js in itself superficial he 
likes better than that which requires him to go more pro- 
foundly into his consciousness, and to stir the central powers 
of his mind. ‘The very outside layer of our mental faculties 
is our imagination and sensibility: our power of noting and 
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producing the impressions of things that appear to us, the 
form and substratum of which are space and time; all mea- 
sures of space and time, lines, figures, solids, numbers, velo- 
cities ; all observations of phenomena, astronomy, geology, 
natural history; all arts and sciences that have matter, not 
spirit, for their subject,—dwell, as it were, in the vestibule of 
the mind, and require no pi ainful passage into its secret cham- 
bers. But when we inquire into tree-will, or the other great 
questions of metaphysics, then we get into more diflicult 
ground, where the imagination no longer helps us; where 
our attention, instead of being concentrated on shapes and 
colours, and such things as are external to ourselves, must 
be turned to our inmost personality, to the obscure move- 
ments of our will, our knowing faculties, and the other mys- 
terious forces which make up our soul. Here, then, we leave 
the realm of positive definite forms, and enter that of the 
indefinite and obscure—a land of shadows and unsubstantial 
shapes, which, like ghosts, elude our embrace when we think 
we have them most securely in our grasp. Here it is that 
the human mind so soon tires, and is ready with such grati- 
tude to follow any leader who promises emancipation from 
the Hades of thought. For man is led into it in spite of 
himself. No one can help being a metaphysician, —Which- 
ever side he takes,—whether he aflirms or denies the great 
questions of God, creation, and soul; whether he is spiritualist 
or materialist, atheist, deist, or Christian,—metaphysician of 
some sort he must be; there is no theology, no system of the 
world, religious or irreligious, that has not some metaphysical 
basis. ‘Vo aflirm or deny mesmerism, ghosts, the devil, or any 
fact or fiction of the kind, implies that we have, consciously 
or unconsciously, adopted some system of metaphy sics. The 
study, then, of metaphysical science is no mere useless orna- 
ment; itis a necessary of life; we all have it of some kind or 
other ; ; and unless a naturally g good disposition, or education, 
or faith, provides us with a good metaphysical system, our 
material studies, or our pleasures, or our business, will gra- 
dually lead our minds to secrete a bad one. The doctrine 
that there is nothing behind the material veil of the world is 
as difficult, and requires as much proof, as the doctrine that 
behind it is God and the spiritual world. The doctrine that 
our own enjoyment should be our end is as difficult to main- 
tain as the doctrine that in all things we should study to 
comply with the will of God. ‘The dandy, or the diner-out, 
or the man-about-town, or the courtier, may despise the slip- 
shod student or the divine, and consider his philosophy or his 
theology to be a mere idleness, curious indeed, but super- 
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fluous: but even here the mocker cannot escape the uni- 
versal grasp of metaphysical philosophy; it is this which 
makes one man conclude for one end of life, another for an- 
other; no one cau propose to himself any line of conduct 
without judging it to be good; and how is he to form his 
judgment of its goodness, except by consulting his deepest 
faculties, and allowing at last his will and conscience to decide 
according to, or in spite of, his reason ? 

Here, then, is the Scylla and Charybdis of humanity. 
What reward shall be given to him who will undertake to 
bring the boat clear through these difficulties? It shall be 
the reward of popularity. Ile who enables us, or makes us 
think that he enables us, to contemplate with the eyes what 
hitherto we had supposed to be only contemplable with the 
intellect, shall be our deliverer and our sage. ‘This is what 
made the Stoic and picurean philosophies so popular in 
Kome,—they were so definite, so plain; they might be marked 
out with rule and compasses; there was no place for uncer- 
tainty or doubt. Right or wrong, they had an answer for 
every thing; and an answer that went to no deptis of thought, 
but might be at once drawn out in the imagination. This 
made Lueretius, while denying the gods, deify lepicurus. 
This regulates our choice of ‘‘ representative men” in the 
present century. Cromwell and Napoleon, Newton and Watt, 
are the *‘ creative geniuses” of our age; for they have en- 
abled us to eseape from spirit, and to use matter instead. 
They have substituted lines and numbers for forces and es- 
sences and qualities, and such-like intangible generalisations, 
Of old the prerogative of ‘ creation” was almost exclusively 
claimed for the masters of the fine arts, in which alone the 
idea was prolific, and almost by its own power became incar- 
nate in material results. Inventors of useful things were the 
mere accidental discoverers of barren facts that had no se- 
quence. What more useful trade than the cobbler’s ?—yet 
what greater contempt than Plato's for that useful art? W hat 
more important than the discovery of corn ?—yet what more 
barren to the mind than the proposition ‘ corn is eatable” ? 
Patriarchal or classical Soyers may have been famous for 
their way of cooking the edible, but each way was in itself a 
fact that led to nothing more. Corn-broth, corn-bread, corn- 
wine may have been “successively discovered ; but no new 
idea was “developed, no new power snnaliinatiad only a fresh 
food was provided for the all-craving maw of man. There 
was no creation. ‘lhe true human creation was held to be 
when the man forced external materials to express some in- 
ternal thought of his own; when the poet and the orator by 
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words, or the musician by sounds, or the sculptor and archi- 
tect by stones and marbles, or the painter by colour and 
form, ‘brought out his intern: a conceptions, and by means of 
the external seal and symbol contrived to impress his own 
ideas on the minds of others. The essence of the human soul 
is to be creative in its own sphere. [ts imaginations, its very 
knowledge, are, in a certain sense, its own creations. But 
these are mere idola specus, hidden and useless, till they are 
brought out and made available for others, ‘ So much of the 
soul is lost as the body cannot utter,” says Sir ‘Thomas Over- 
bury. So that, according to the old ideas, the palm of cre- 
ative genius is to be given to those who can make their 
thoughts most productive and most energetic in their influ- 
ence on the thoughts of their fellow-men. Hence the merit 
of works of human creation is to be suggestive,—to be not 
only the coin or symbol which carries a ‘thought from mind 
to mind, but to be also in the re cipient mind the material for 
new thought, to furnish the occasion and the rule for a new 
manifestation of creative activity. As Falstaff asserts his 
supremacy, beeause he is not only witty himself, but the 
occasion of wit in others; not only his own fat person, as 
might happen with any fool, is prolific of fun in the spec- 
tators, but his jokes also are parental, and produce whole 
families of son-and-daughter jokes; none can be in his 
company without catching his complaint, inhaling his spirit, 
and acquiring for the time the same electrical condition as 
that which characterises the great machine itself; the 
creative genius is master of a school, which develops his 
thought and carries on his ideas. In old times this was never 
practicable i in matters merely manual; there was no principle 
in trade or manufactures. ‘There is scarcely any improve- 
ment visible during the ages illustrated by Egyptian monu- 
ments; the manufacturing castes worked on monotonously, 
as if by instinct; and the sculptor and the basket-maker made 
no more alteration in their handiworks during a thousand 
years than robins did in building their nests. but the pre- 
sent age has brought down the prerogative of creation and 
creative genius into the realms of manufactures. ‘The utili- 
tarian Macaulay now looks with as great contempt on the 
metaphysical Plato as Plato did on the poor cobbler. Bacon 
has been accepted as the symbol of this change, as the angel 
who conducted man from the fools’ -paradise of pure thought 
into the toilsome wilderness of the work-day world. He has 
been, like Epicurus, raised to a mythical divinity, and his 
intellect and powers have been extolled to a degree which 
they by no means merit. He is, however, the genuine father 
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of the positivists, whose one characteristic, in spite of all 
they can say to the contrary, is the transfer of the sphere of 
man’s activity from mind to matter. He has been helped by 
many philosophers since his day. Thus Kant’s Critic of Pure 
Reason showed the fruitlessness of applying the mind to any 
subject but natural phenomena. Hume undermined the idea 
of active causes in nature. All things have conspired to blow 
up the last bubble of philosophy, that which its admirers 
procl: im to be the last ripe fruit of the human mind, the 
positive system of Comte, which is now being industriously 
propagated i in [neland. 

As we intend shortly to review the most able work in 
which this system is recommended to our countrymen, Mr. 
Buckle’s History of Civilisation, we thought it best to give 
as a preliminary a slight sketch of its fundamental principles, 
in order that no reader may doubt about the real tendeney 
and intention of those who recommend it. First, then, with 
regard to the history of thought. Mach branch of our know- 
ledge, says Comte, passes through three conditions. ‘The 
first condition he calls the theological, or fictitious; when the 
human mind, seeking the essential nature of things, and in- 
quiring for the first and final causes of all effects, that is, for 
their origin and purpose, supposes all phenomena to be pro- 
duced by the immediate action of supernatural beings. ‘This 
system, he tells us, begins with fetishism and the worship of 
brutes, and attains its perfection in monotheism, or the wor- 
ship of one creating God. It is proper to the childhood of 
our race, and is unworthy the attention of the manly intellect. 
Next, this system is modified into that which Comte calls the 
metaphysical. Here the supernatural beings of the former 
system are changed into abstract forces, which are supposed 
to be veritable entities inherent in all beings, and capable of 
producing all phenomena. And the phenomena are capable 
of explanation by a reference ot each of them to the force or 
reality which produces it. ‘Lhe utmost perfection of which 
this system is capable, is when men come to understand the 
unity of all these forces in one grand force, which they call 
Nature, and to which they attribute all the phenomena of 
the universe. This is the youthful system; but the manhood 
of the world requires stronger meat, and this it finds in posi- 
tivism. Now the mind gives over the vain search aiter the 
origin and destination of the universe, and the causes of phe- 
nomena, and applies itself solely to their statisties, or In other 
words, their /aws, that is, their invariable relations of suc- 
cession and resemblance. [Explanation of phenomena, is now 
reduced to cataloguing them under their proper heads; and 
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the perfection of the system will be attained, when we are 
capable of representing all phenomena as peculiar aspects of 
some general fact, such as gravitation. Hence we see how 
childish thought begins from the centre of the soul, person- 
ality, will, and visdom; how the youth throws away this, and 
stays for awhile in the idea of force and power ; and how the 
man casts off all idea of essence and entity, and reduces every 
thing at last to mere empty space and time, quantity and 
number, All ideas of quality, says the positivist, are ulti- 
mately reducible into quantity. ‘* There are now no geo- 
meters who do not consider their science of universal appli- 
cation, aud admit that every phenomenon may be as logically 
capable of being represented by an equation as a curve or a 
mouon, if ouly we were capable of first discovering, and then 
resolving it.” ‘The meaning of all this is, that positive phi- 
losophy having rejected from its sphere all notion of substan- 
tial force and cause, goes on to consider things as only shapes 
and sizes and quantities, without any substance whatever. And 
then it assumes, that, because positive philosophy does not 
treat about forces, or causes, or God, therefore there is no 
God, or cause, or force. ‘There is nothing that has not an 
equation and a square root. Hence there is no reality that 
eamiot be expressed mathematically ; hence also things, how- 
ever apparel itly different, which can be expressed by the 
same mathematical formula, are at bottom identical. ‘ To 
the wonder of the student, unsuspected relations arise between 
problems, which instead of being, as they appear before, 
wholly unconnected, turn out to be identical. ‘There appears 
to be no connection between the determination of the direc- 
tion of a curve at each of its points, and that of the velocity 
of a body at each moment of its variable motion; yet in the 
eyes of the geometer these questions are but on< So, in 
the eyes of the Marcosian or Alphabetic siciemalion GOD 
and DOG would be identical or akin, because composed of 
the same elements. Why mistake the symbol for the reality ? 
How can any one out of Bedlam suppose that the algebraic 
formula is any definition of substance, and not a mere sym- 
bol of extension, duration, or velocity—mere counters to be 
shuffled like cards? But let us hear Comte: “ Oue such 
equation gives the tangents of all curves, another their recti- 
fications, a third their quadratures: one invariable formula 
expresses the mathematical law of all variable motion ; and 
one single equation represents the distribution of heat in any 
body and for any case. ‘Lhis generality is the basis of the 
loftiest views of geometers; it enables us to rise at times to 
a perception of positive a proximations between classes of 
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wholly different phenomena, through the analogies presented 
by the differential expressions of their mathematical laws.” 
In other words, because the same symbol expresses the num- 
bers, size, or motion, of two different classes of things, there- 
fore there Is a positive approximation between these classes ! 
After this, we shall not be surprised at any amount of 
folly. ‘Thus our universal and necessary idea of space is only 
empirical, or gathered from experience. ‘There being no such 
thing as foree, there is, of course, no real cause of any thing. 
Cause is only sequence. Tlence the first logical rule is, post 
hoc, ergo propter hoe. Your positivist will trace the Sepoy 
revolt to any and every thing that has happened in India for 
the last twenty years. Hence again, metaphysics are impos- 
sible. in the first place, there is no such thing as power, 
intellect, or will; in the next, if there were, we could not 
observe the phenomena,—for to observe we must pause, and 
while we pause, there is nothing to observe. Such area 
few of the leading characteristics of a system which threatens 
to become popular on the same erounds as phrenology or 
Morrison's pills became popular. It promises an immense 
simplification of thought. It gives the easiest possib le an- 
swer to the most diflicult questions ; it Is positive in every 
sense: the tone of its advocates can only be described by 
Lord Mclbourne’s favourite term, cock-sure. It reduces 
all knowledge to an ignorance, at the level of the meanest 
capacity ; at the same time that it defends all immorality, all 
irreligion, and reduces the filthiest misdeeds to the most neu- 
tral and insipid physiological facts. It raises Mr. Horace 
Maan into the greatest of English philosophers, Sir. Williams 
of Lambeth into the ereatest “of politicians, the electric tele- 
graph into the most eloquent of our orators, and the Crystal 
Palace into the most successful of our preachers and moral 
reformers. At the same time it reckons man to be a mere 
animal machine, and gives him no more prospect of a future 
life than it gives a pumpkin. Yet this is greedily sucked 
down by hosts of people among us; and its present represen- 
tative has already superseded Lord Macaulay as lion of the 
dinner-parties of the liter rary world; and all, we think, be- 
cause the system is so easy, because it pretends to conduct 
to the end without the means, and to endow a man with all 
knowledge without giving him the trouble of learning. 
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NOBLE ON THE MIND AND THE BRAIN." 


Dr. NOBLE is already known as a medico-philosophical writer 
of more than ordinary acuteness by his work on Psycholo- 
gical Medicine, review ‘ed in our own pages at the time of its 
appearance. ‘I'he small volume before us is, in one sense, a 
supplement to his former work, or rather a developed treatise 
on one of the subjects therein incidentally treated. It is 
more strictly professional, or rather, perhaps, more purely 
scientific, than the Psychological Medicine, but displays pre- 
cisely the same merits as that treatise itself. The style is 
clear, unimpassioned, and not more loaded with technicalities 
than the subject requires; and it conveys the impression that 
the writer is a man of judicial and philosophic impartiality, 
the candour of whose character will command a degree of 
attention not readily yielded to the most eloquent partisan- 
ship. : 

His book has a further merit, unfortunately less common. 
The rarity of books which treat scientifically on the functions 
of the organic brain as the instrument of the soul, without 
more or less identifying the soul with that instrument, is a 
fact as deplorable as it is well known. ‘The tendency of 
physiological philosophy is to the very opposite extreme to 
that which is popularly associated with the name of Bishop 
Berkeley. With the worthy bishop the soul was literally 
every thing. Brain, body, and external world were nothing 
but the conceptions of the immaterial existence which we 
term the human soul. ‘That such a theory, whether true or 
false, is harmless as affecting the relations between man and 
his Creator, is obvious cnough. We may spiritualise matter 
up to the point where it vanishes in non- existence, and yet 
leave the one eternal soul responsible as ever for all her ac- 
tions to Him who created her. And this, historically, was 
partly, if not entirely, the aim of Berkeley in his day. His 
object was undeniably a most religious one. He conceived. 
that by denying an objective existence to that which is ma- 
terial, he most irrefragably established the unity and respon- 
sibility of that which is immaterial. 

The merit, religiously speaking, of Dr. Noble’s book is 
not that he professedly discusses the real existence of the 
soul as distinct from the organised body, but that he habitu- 
ally recognises that re ality. Ordinarily, with physiologists, 
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the reverse is the case. Whether from carelessness of phraseo- 
logy, or from a want of distinct perception of the personality 
of the soul and of God, or from a defective knowledge of the 
essential difference between spizit and matter, they too often 
speak of the brain and nervous system as the real and sole 
first agent in all human action. With them the natural phra- 
seology is not, “I think, feel, eat, digest, and move, with my 
brain and nerves,” but “It is my brain and nerves which 
think, feel, eat, digest, and so forth.” Hence the atheistic 
tendencies of certain advocates of the phrenological system. 
Perceiving,—what is undoubtedly the case, whether phrene- 
logy in its details be true or false,—that certain intellectual, 
moral, and physical acts are intimately connected with a cer- 
tain structure and a certain molecular action of the brain, 
they jump to the conclusion, that thought and feeling are xe- 
thing more than certain forms of nervous movement; that the 
go, which is man, is literally a complex organisation, and 
nothing more. In the disorganisation, there ‘fore, of this deli- 
cate and complex apparatus they see the entire destruction 
of man as man, and death becomes a practical annihilation. 

In Dr. Noble’s judgment, on the contrary, the existence 
of the wéd/ in man, whatever may be the case with the emo- 
tional and discriminating faculties, is alone sufficient to dis- 
tinguish him from the lower animals, and to constitute him 
a religious and responsible agent. 

To the general reader the chapter on Psychology and 
Physiology will be one of the most interesting and instructive 
in the volume, as it discusses, somewhat popularly, the facts 
involved in the phrenological system, and in the general 
connection between the size and form of the brain, and the 
character of the mind. We may recommend it as furnis! ne 
a clear exposition of what most educated men would wish to 
know on a subject so curious and so important. Dr. Noble 
was himself at one time something like a believer in phreno- 
logy as a system. ‘This belief he has, however, long rejected ; 
though retaining that conviction of its partial truth, which, 
we suppose, is pretty generally held by competent judges. 
The change in his mind was the result of an incident, which 
may be cited as consolatory to reviewers in general, at least 
to those who write honestly and rationally. Dr. —— 
the distinguished physiologist, reviewed in 1846 a book | 
Dr. Noble on Phrenology, combating its views. ‘The oe 
of the review was, that Dr. Noble came round at last to the 
opinions of his reviewer. 

Of the details of Dr. Noble’s volume we cannot attempt 
to give any account, without entering into anatomical parti- 
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culars, and employing a variety of technical terms which 
would be hopelessly incomprehensible to not a few of our 
readers, Next to the chapter on psychology and physiology, 
that on the ‘* physiological potency of ideas” will be the most 
generally entertaining, even if it be not the most amus- 
ing of the two. It contains some very curious illustrations, 
perfectly authentic, of the influence of ideas upon the emo- 
tions and upon the unconscious action of the body. ‘To the 
lovers of pills and potions we strongly recommend the anec- 
dotes told at pp. Ll4t and 115. For quotation we prefer 
another very striking instance in point, communicated to Dr. 
Noble by Dr. Whitehead, to whom the gentleman in question 
himself related the incident: 


The following is an account of the incident which happened to 
my old friend, Mons. Boutibonne, and which I promised to give 
you in writing, Mons. Boutiboune, a man of literary attainments, 
a native of Paris, served in Napoleon’s army, and was present at a 
number of engagements during the early part of the present cen- 
tury. At the battle of Wagram, which resulted in a treaty of peace 
with Austria, in November 1809, Mons. Boutibonne was actively 
engaged during the whole of the fray, which lasted, if [I rightly 
remember, trom soon after midday until dark. ‘The ranks around 
him had been terribly thinned by the enemy’s shot, so that his posi- 
tion at sunset was nearly isolated ; and while in the act of reloading 
his musket, he was shot down by a cannon-ball. The impression 
produced upon his mind was, that the ball had passed from left to 
right, through his legs below the knees, separating them from his 
thighs, as he suddenly sank down, shortened, as he believed, to the 
extent of about a foot in measurement, the trunk of the body falling 
backwards on the ground, and the senses being completely para- 
lysed by the shock. In this posture he lay motionless during the 
remainder of the night, not daring to move a muscle for fear of fatal 
consequences. He experienced no severe suffering; but this im- 
munity from pain he attributed to the stunning effect produced upon 
the brain and nervous system. ‘ My wounded companions,’ said he, 
‘lay groaning in agony on every side; but I uttered not a word, nor 
ventured to move, lest the torn vessels should be roused into action, 
and produce fatal hemorrhage; for I had been made acquainted 
with the fact, that the blood-vessels, wounded in this way, did 
not usually bleed profusely until reaction took place. At early 
dawn, on the following morning, I was aroused from a troubled 
slumber by one of the medical staff, who came round to succour 
the wounded. ‘ What’s the matter with you, my good fellow ?’ 
(Qu’a-t-il, mon camarade ?) said he. ‘Ah! touchez-moi doucement, 


je vous prie, LT replied; ‘ un coup de canon m’a emporté les jambes.’ 
He proceeded at once to examine my legs and thighs, and giving 
me a good shake, with a ris de joie he exclaimed, ‘ Mattes-vous lever 
d’abord, vous n’avez rien de mai.’ Whereupon I sprang up in utter 
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astonishment, and stood firmly on the legs which I believed had 
been lost to me for ever. I felt more thankful than I had ever done 
in the whole course of my life before. I had not a wound about 
me. I had indeed been shot down by an immense cannon-ball ; 
but instead of passing through my legs, as | firmly believed it to 
have done, the ball had passed under my fect, and had ploughed 
away a cavity in the earth beneath at least a foot in depth, into 
which my feet suddenly sank, giving me the idea that I had been 
thus shattered by the separation of my legs. Voila ce que se fait-il 
le pouvoir imagination |’ 








Short sotices. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, Ce. 


Essay on the Connexion of the Soul with the Body. By the Rev. 
John Walker. (London, Richardson and Son.) Mr, Walker has replied 
in a lengthy pamphlet to some of the remarks which we made in our 
Number for January last on his Lssay on the Origin of Knowledge. He 
particularly defends an ex ‘pression which we objected to as verging on 
inaterialism, viz. that the soul is essentially dependent upon the body for 
its existence and operations. It seems that St. Thomas had said, Yi yoo 
rationalis non habet esse suum dependens a matcriali corporali, sed ess 
subsistens,”’—** The rational soul does not hold its being dependent mas 
the material body, but its subsistence [mode of being |.” Mr. Walker 
observes in his detence, that he had made the soul dependent upon the 
body, not for its essence, but for its existence ; and in this sense, that as 
man is made up of soul and body, God w ould not have created the soul 
except for the purpose of joining it in formal union with the body. ‘Tt 
was asserted theretore,” he continues, ‘* that the soul does not come into 
ray except by occasion of the body .’ No: thatis what was meant 
to be asserted, perhaps. It is a very different thing to say, the soul de- 
pends essentially, for its existence upon the body, and to say, the body, or 
to be j joine d with a body, is the occasion of the soul’s existence. Had Mr. 
Walker said only the latter, he would have spared us some writing, and 
himself a great deal. He cites, however, an authority for the use of the 
expression 1,—that of Peter de Bergomo, « Dominican and professor of 
theology, composer of the Index ot the Summa, which on account of its 
scientitic perfection has been styled Aurea, who says: “ Anima dependet 
a corpore in esse quoad principium, non quoad finem ; ideo manet de- 
structo corpore,”—**'The soul depends upon the body for its being, as to 
the beginning, not as to the end ; therefore it remains when the body i is 
destroyed.” The assertion needed explanation, especially w hen qualified 
by the adverb essentially, which is however explained in an orthodox 
sense. 

But Mr, Walker is very unhappy in the statement of his opinions. 
Take, as a specimen, an assertion made at p. 17 of his latter pamphiet,— 
that the soul has with the body “‘ the same esse, and the same subsist- 
ence.’ Now, of course, Mr. Walker does not really hold the opinions of 
Cabanis, or any other materialist ; but whatsoever he holds, he speaks, 
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in this instance, materialism. He will read in his books no doubt that 
body and soul have the same esse subsistens—hypostasis, personality, but 
never that they have the same essence and the same subsistence, or 
what is left to distinguish them? And again, at p. 63 the writer finds 
fault with Fenelon for observing that “ there are never in one same man 
two selves [deux moi], nor two halves of the same self.” Surely Mr. Wal- 
ker does not believe that any body has two selves, or two halves of the 
same self, or that a self is either divided or divisible; and he confirms 
his position by a passage of Suarez to the effect that a man has got a 
soul and a body, as if that were in question ; and all this in the teeth of 
Butler, Reid, Kames, Cousin, Hamilton, Newman,—all writing in glo- 
rious harmony upon the subject. Then the writer attaches too much 
importance to the fact, that the moderns call the soul a person, whieh is, 
in his eyes, a grand philosophic heresy, fraught with all kinds of evil 
consequences; but let him give them fair play. 

It istrue, then, that the scholastics and the moderns differ somewhat 
in their account; but then they had a different object in their inquiry 
about personality, and are both right from their respective points of 
view. The scholastics sought to define what it was,—what was the 
principium quod of personality. The moderns (especially those )who 
wrote after Locke and Hume) sought to determine whence it was— 
the principium quo of personality. The scholasties, to the question, What 
is a person? answered, The individual subsistence [subsistence as one] of 
soul and body. The moderns, to the question, What makes a man to be 
a person [to subsist as one|? answered, The soul,—because, as the soul 
alone is truly one, it alone can be the principle of unity or individuality 
and make a man to be a person: not the body, which is not one, but a 
compound of many held together as one by the soul, which is one, as Dr. 
Newman reasons, Paroch. Serm. vol. ix. serm, xix. In this sense, it is 
quite fair to call the soul a person, inasmuch as it is what makes a man 
a person, and to apply the personal pronouns ‘lie’ or ‘1’ to the soul ; 
or to say, the body is not ‘1’ or not ‘he,’ as Dr. Newman does; since 
the body is not what makes a man to beaperson. But whatever be the 
case, a person is something individual and indivisible ; and the half ofa 
person, as Reid remarks, is a manifest absurdity. However, the writer 
does not mean what he says; but he says it. 

We mention these particulars as a caution to the reader not to trust 
the writer’s statement of our side of the question, since he succeeds 
but indifferently in the statement of his own. We can hardly be ex- 
pected to notice every thing, nor is it necessary ; for we heartily agree 
with the writer in his refutation of the opinions of Er the Armenian, of 
Plato, and other disciples of Pythagoras, who maintained that the soul 
was merely a “driver” of the body, or that it was present in it as ‘fa 
sailor in a ship,” or “a visitor” in a house ; and of others who say that 
it only keeps up a kind of connection with the body: and Mr. Walker 
has very properly hung up in an appendix at the end of his book the 
thunderbolts of the Church, to show such writers what they have to 
expect if they do not mend, and eschew such naughtiness. 


Winchester Pamphlets: No. I. “‘ Delusions and Superstitions” of the 
Trish Catholics discussed in a Series of Letters between the Rev. C. Bowen 
and the Rev. J. Collingridge. (London, Dolman.) We are delighted 
to see our old friend Mr. Collingridge in such excellent health and spi- 
rit as this pamphlet proves him to possess. It appears that Mr. Bowen, 
the rector of St. Thomas’s, Winchester, in a speech for the Society of the 
‘¢ Missions to Roman Catholics,’ declared that ‘‘he had seen a car on 
which a man was being conveyed to a priest in order to be cured,—the 
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process being to ‘drive the devils out with a whip.’ The car, brought 
home at night, bore the corpse of the poor deluded man, scourged to 
death.’ On this Mr. Collingridge writes to Mr. Bowen: “ I should be 
much obliged if you nan | give me the name of the man whom you saw 
dead, the name of the priest who scourged him to death, the place from 
which the man was taken alive, the place from which he was brought 
away a corpse, and the date of the occurrence.”’ Bowen shuflles ; ‘his 
tormentorasks again tor the partic sulars, in giving which, he says, ** there 
can be no impr udence, exce pt in one case, Ww hich it is painful to contem- 
plate, and almost unchristian to suspect.”?’ However, Mr. Bowen still 
shutHes, and at length ¢rows cool, changing his ‘ Dear Sir” into “ Rev. 
Sir,” and finally succeeding in eluding the question, but not in warding 
off the suspicion at which “Mr. Collingridge darkly hints. The corre- 
spondence at last changes into an able detence of the Catholie doctrine 
of penance and penances, treated in a way well adapted to modern re- 
_ ments 

\jtoge ther the pamphlet isan admirable one ; the opening letters are 
vreat fun, reminding one of a conversation of Johnson’s, afte TW hich he 
observed to Boswell, ‘* We had good talk to-day.” “ Yes, sir,”’ answered 
the sate lite, ‘vou tossed and gored several persons.” It is very amus~ 
ing to see the address with which the unhappy liar is handled, and then 
nailed up like a poleeat toa barn-door, or a bad halfpenny to a counter. 
After the reader's eood-will is thus secured, the able and lucid exposition 
of doctrine, which is given in plain intelligible language, comes with 
good effect. It would be an excellent tract to distribute ; and we hope 
that when such really able men as Mr. Collingridge and Mr. Richard 
Ward take the trouble to provide us with weapons, our Christian soldiers 
will not allow the armourers to starve for their pains. We are glad to 
see the * No, 1” on the title, as it implies a promise of No. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


May Carols. By Aubrey De Vers. (London, Longmans.) As we 
did not notice shis | i ttle volume last year, we will take the occasion of 
the month for which it is meant to notice it now. We have read it 
through with pleasure; ungrateful if we had not, when it is so evident 
that the author has taken all possible pains to pleas e his readers. Mr. 
De Vere is a thoughtful poet: poetry does not bubble from him as trom 
a fountain, norexude as gum from a cherry-tree ; but he isa man of poeti- 
cal ten iperament, of : creat se ‘sibility, not to cay sensitiv eness, of a mind 
that takes interest in philosophical questions, and ofan imagination that, 
with trouble, can clothe his thoughts in new and striking language. 
But he belongs too much to the modern school, whose defects we at- 
tempted to point out in our Number for March; there is a pumping up 
of forgotten words from the colunins of dictionaries, as in the lines, 
‘* Proud virtues, doubly die; that grace 
At last may Jurgeon from your dust ; 


there is a use of learned terms too bell-mouthed for the things they re- 
present, as when the crocus is called 


* A prothalamion flash up-burst ;”’ 


there is much too free a use of married words, hymeneally united by 
hyphens ; and there is sometimes what we must call a laborious affecta- 
tion in describing the processes of nature. We think that the growth of 
green leaves, the weaving of earth’s vegetable veil, and the gradual 
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retirement of the spring’s infant prodigy into oblivion, as her tardier 
brothers and sisters come out into leaf and bloom, might have been 
described in plainer terms than the following: 


*« Still on the gracious work proceeds,— 
The good great tidings preached anew 
Yearly to green enfranchised fields, 
And fire-topped woodlands flushed with dew. 


That hermit oak, which frowned so long 
Upon the spring with barren spleen, 
Yields to the holy siren’s song, 
And bends above her goblet green. 
Young maples, late with gold embossed— 
Lucidities of sun-pierced limes— 
No more surprise us, merged and lost 
Like prelude notes in deepening chimes,”’ 


And now that we have blamed enough to satisfy our critical tacul- 
ties, we can conclude with honest praise. Mr. De Vere has mingled 
nature, humanity, and theology into a series of carols which every 
thoughtful person must read with pleasure and profit. There are some 
touching pieces, some that have considerable grandeur, and many which 
present some good idea beautifully expressed. We could easily extract 
an abundance of exquisite stanzas; and we must give a few, if only to 
make up for the doubtful piece printed above. 


‘* Sing on, wide winds, your anthems vast ; 
The ear is richer than the eye. 
Upon the eye no shape can cast 
Such impress of infinity. 
Pleasant the swarm about the bough, 
The meadow-whisper round the woods ; 
And for their coolness pleasant now 
The murmur of the falling floods: .... 
Panting, but pleased, the cattle stand 
Knee-deep in water-weed and sedge.”’ 


On the whole, though we cannot find any thing in this voluine that 
bears such an unmistakable stamp of genius as Father Caswall’s sub- 
lime ode, ‘A Vision of Waters” (to our minds one of the very finest 
pieces of poetry in our language), we must reckon Mr. De Vere as 
one of the writers that does most credit to the literature of British Ca- 
tholics. 


The Children’s Bower ; er, what you like. By H. K. Digby. 2 vols. 
( London, Longmans. ) The admirers of Mr. Digby,—and what readers 
has he who are not, or have not been.in some moods, liis admirers ?—will 


find this work one of the most fascinating of his productions. Whether 


it is that sympathy with a great grief gives one greater interest in the 
writer, or that his strength has been called forth and himself thoroughly 
awakened by atiction, « or that the one predominant feeling in his mind 
has given greater unity to his rosaries of quotations and reflections than 
they are wont to present, —tor whatever reason, we have found these 
volumes much more interesting for continuous reading than any others 
by the same author. We seem to have more insight ‘into his character 
after a chapter of this work than after volumes of former productions. 
There is a melancholy about the volumes; they are a long epitaph, a 
prose In memoriam, for the graves of two buried sons ; ; and in painting 
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lis lost ones, the father unconsciously paints himselftoo. Though there 
are many points in which we cannot agree with him, and though we 
privately protest against a certain lurking quietism which we discover 
in passages like one quoted vol. ii. p. 75, yet on the whole we cannot 
but admire the man, his persistence in his opinion, his boldness in avow- 
ing change, his liberty of thought, his enormous industry as a student, 
the wonderful gift of memory that can recall the right thought at the 
right place and time, and the poetical, almost creative, faculty that can 
find right places and times for such a mass of independent atoms. We 
like a man who reasserts opinions which have been blamed, Our 
readers will remember what fault was found with his last work ; we our- 
selves joined in the chorus of critics who blamed Mr. Digby. But he 
knew his meaning was not to transgress the rule of faith, and so now 
‘he can see no reason why he should blot all out, or unwind the web 
that he had wrought in cheerful happy hours; he cannot be sorry for 
having written as one who was not angry with men or with the times ; 
he cannot condemn an attempt to disengage moral elevation, the power 
of goodness and of humility hidden in the lowest condition, and even 
sometimes in degradation, as flame in the grossest mines, to inspire 
interest in the most lowly details, to exemplify the line of Corneille, 


‘Dieu fait part au pccheur de sa grace infinie ;’ 


to expose the horror of fanaticism, the injustice of all exaggerations, and 
on the whole to take a cheerful and equitable view of the common things 
of life around us.” But now he is “ bending under the weight of such 
memories that he cannot any longer be the mere light companion that 
he once wished to be, or bear his burden with elastic steps. Without 
any act of his own, the scenery of his mind has been shifted ; yet, how- 
ever stunned, disheartened, struck to the quick, such a person has some- 
thing more to do than to feel. He will still move and work mechani- 
cally, as muscles after life has left them. He cannot remain long at rest, 
crossing his hands before him, and wholly abandoning the pursuits 
Which had hitherto deluded him with the idea of his not being wholly a 
dead weight upon the earth. The often-repeated saying, ‘It was so 
easy for the author not to have written it,’ does not apply in every in- 
stance. It is not so easy always not to write, especially when the ima- 
gination and the heart have been struck; therefore, in spite of all dis- 
couragement, finding no other advantage in the process but cnly the 
losing of hope by time, without the prospect of any pleasure resulting 
to himself,—a thing henceforth he thinks denied to him in every form, 
unless in short sunny moments of forgetfulness,—he returns to his for- 
mer habits,” and writes a book, which we recommend our readers to 
peruse. 
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